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TRAINING FOR PRACTICAL LIFE. 
WESTON JENKINS, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 

Do our schools for the deaf succeed in giving their pupils 
an adequate training for practical life? 

On the whole, it would seem, we may fairly answer that 
they do. The deaf men and women trained in these schools 
succeed, with few exceptions, in earning an honest living. A 
large proportion of them marry, and in their family relations 
are probably as exemplary, on the average, as any other class 
in the community. More than most others, deaf parents are 
willing to make sacrifices for the purpose of giving their children 
the best possible education. 

Very few crimes against person or property are chargeable 
to the educated deaf, and the standard of sobriety and of personal 
neatness is probably higher among deaf persons of the poorer 
class than among hearing persons in the same station. 

Yet if we find a considerable number of graduates from 
these schools failing to reach the level which every person fairly 
equipped for life ought to attain, we must carefully examine 
our plans and our methods to see whether the fault may not rest, 
in part at least, with us. 

I think that every one who has much acquaintance among 
the adult deaf will agree that the following statements are en- 
tirely true: 

First —A considerable number of the adult deaf do not pos- 
sess such a knowledge of English as will fully answer the needs 
of intercourse with the hearing people among whom they live 
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and will enable them éo find a high degree of pleasure and profit 
in reading. 

Second.—A smaller, but still too large, number lacks cither 
the manual skill or the intelligence, perseverance, and faithful- 
ness necessary in all except the lowest occupations. 

Third.—There is a very widespread ignorance of the con- 
ditions of life; ignorance of household economy among the 
women, ignorance of how to care for money, how to act toward 
others on the part of the men. 

Fourth—The plane of thought and feeling is lamentably 
low among a very large number of the deaf. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with the most trivial affairs, are ignorant of or 
indifferent to things of intellectual or moral value; are often 
envious of those among them who show superior ability, and 
which “rejoiceth not in iniquity, 


’ 


are lacking in that “charity,” 
but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

In the case of those deaf persons whose school training was 
limited to a course of insufficient length, it would manifestly be 
unfair to lay blame on their teachers. Less than two decades 
ago a five-year term was all that was allowed by the laws of New 
Jersey and (I think) by those of Pennsylvania. Now that 
ampler terms of instruction are everywhere allowed, the schools 
may justly be held to a closer responsibility. It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to criticise present methods of class-room 
work or to develop others. But in regard to the teaching of 
English (and the same is measurably true in regard to other 
branches) that work is most effective for life-long results which 
regards the study, not as an end in itself but as a means for the 
gaining of higher intellectual power and the acquisition of fur- 
ther knowledge. The pupil who has gained and who is content 
to rest in the ability to express in correct sentences the narrow 
round of facts that limits his daily experience is by no means 
so well prepared for life as the one who, although it may be in 
awkward phraseology and with many a blunder in syntax, is 
continually questioning, comparing, reaching out from the 
known to the unknown in the vast realm of meaning opened out 
through the English language. 
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The industrial teaching of out schools can hardly be blamed 
for the recurrence among the deaf, as among the hearing, of a 
certain proportion of pupils “whose fingers are all thumbs,” who 
are incapable of mechanical exactness and who are evidently 
born to be “hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Within 
ten years past, the idea of the “shop” has been supplanted pretty 
generally in our schools by that of the “industrial class,” and, 
while thoroughly satisfactory courses are still, perhaps, to be 
laid out, the avoidable failures in the industrial line are not, I 
think, to be charged especially to the industrial departments of 
our schools. 

The region in which the school for the deaf comes farthest 
short lies rather in the domain of character than of intellect, and 
this partial failure is due largely to a lack of clear perception of 
the tendencies of institution life and to the absence of the proper 
correctives to such tendencies. 

Not to be misunderstood, I would say that I think our deaf 
pupils are as honest, as truthful, as brave, as well-mannered as 
other children. In spite of an occasional lapse, I have been 
accustomed through all my teaching life, to find my deaf pupils 
comparing advantageously in these respects, with the pupils of 
even select schools for hearing children. But institution life 
and the peculiar condition of deaf children fail to bring out, and 
the management of some of our best schools has not adequately 
developed, the two opposite yet inseparably united qualities of 
Obedience and Initiative. 

What is meant by obedience in this connection is not mere 
acquiescence, the falling into a routine and moving in harmony 
with the concerted motion of the rest of the mass. This is by 
no means hard to secure and it is perhaps one chief obstacle in 
the way of securing that Obedience which, the poet says, 
mightier than Will or Knowledge, is the third great root which 
upholds Dominion and anchors the character firm amid the 
wildest storm. 

Obedience which, feeling the value of Will, brings the will to 
work with all its powerunder the direction of higher wisdom for a 
worthy end, is the only obedience which strengthens and elevates. 
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Now the tendency of institution life is to secure and to rest 
in this automatic obedience, or rather orderliness—“the passive 
obedience” which the advocates of divine right of Kings enjoined 
—rather than to strive for that active, strenuous obedience which 
alone is an element of strength and nobility of character. 

Under the humane and sympathetic management of our 
schools this general good order is attained, very seldom by harsh 
measures, but sometimes with a degree of concession to the in- 
dolence of the pupil and with an apologetic tone as to the exer- 
cise of authority which do not tend to toughen the fibre of his 
character. 

As to the formation of an active, independent, self-reliant 
type of character, probably every one will agree that the life of 
an institution does not tend to foster it. Our pupils are brought 
but little into contact with normal children of their own age and 
circumstances. Food and clothing which form the subject of 
much and of anxious discussion in the homes of the children, 
come to them here without their care or thought, from the all- 
bountiful State. The price of supplies, the wages of labor do 
not affect them in their little, sheltered world. 

Their attention is naturally centred on the small affairs of 
the household and they live in the most fruitful field for bicker- 
ings and envyings. 

In such an atmosphere the morally weaker ones acquire 
habits of mental indolence which, more than the lack of 
special instruction in domestic and mechanical branches, account 
for their life-long inability for skilled workmanship, for slatternly 
housewifeship, for crude and confused notions as to money 
matters, for narrowness of intellectual life, and for ungenerous 
feeling. They do not learn, as railroad employees, for instance, 
learn, that absolute yet intelligent and willing obedience to 
rightful authority—obedience which is also co-operation—is a 
necessary condition of success. They do not learn that in their 
own affairs they must think, plan, act for themselves in order 
to succeed. They learn one half of the lesson of democracy, that 
the humblest person has a right to his own respect and to be 
respected by others; they fail to learn the nobler truth that one 
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honors himself by recognizing and honoring in others qualities 
of mind and character superior to his own. 

So far as these faults can be overcome by the schools, it 
will be done when everywhere, as has been done here and there, 
the force of strong personality is brought to bear on the dull and 
perverse, awaking them to active and concerted effort for their 
own good. Much may be done to improve the work of the 
schools by introducing “practical” studies, but the one thing 
that makes all work truly practical is the spirit of willing, per- 
sistent endeavor working towards the development of creative 
power. 
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TRAVEL AS AN AID TO THE GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHER.* 
EDWIN STANLEY THOMPSON, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I can easily remember the day that I began the study of 
Geography. Warren’s “Geographical Question Book”—a thin 
12 mo. volume of questions and answers—was put into my hands 
and I proceeded to memorize it like the catechism. 

What is the Earth ? 

The Earth is a large round body composed of land and water. 

How much of the surface of the Earth is land ? 

One-fourth of the surface of the Earth is land. 

How much is water? 

Three-fourths. 

I quote from memory, but I think that I am not far from 
the exact words. 

I also remember how, in the presence of visitors, I was the 
only member of the class who could illustrate the relative pro- 
portions of land and water by a black-board sketch. This I did 
by drawing a circle and dividing it like a pie into quarters placing 
a W on three of them and an L on one. Simple as this incident 
may appear I now look back to it as a sure indication that I was 
thus early intended to be a teacher of Geography. 

After having learned the Natural Divisions of Land and 
Water with their definitions, we soon came to 

3ound Maine. 

Then with the aid of a large quarto book of maps we learned 
to locate and describe hundreds of mountains, lakes, bays, islands, 
cities, etc., and to learn from the Question Book the products of 
states and countries that have now all escaped me except the 
“cheese, cork, and marble” of Greece. 








This article appears also in the June number of the “Bulletin of the 
American Bureau of Geography” published at Winona, Minnesota. 
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I have a kind of vague feeling that once or twice during my 
school course some object of interest was shown me in con- 
nection with my Geography lessons, but it must have been so 
very irregular that no stress was laid upon the article and no deep 
impression made. The relation between the life of man and the 
land upon which he lives was never pointed out, and it was not 
until I began to teach Frye’s and Redway’s books that I began 
to appreciate the real beauties of Geography. I began to realize 
that boundaries, minute coast indentations and alternations of 
rivers, now to the southeast and now to the southwest, upon which 
so much stress was laid in my education, are nothing in compari- 
son with the great laws of slopes and rainfall and the direction of 
winds. It is not enough to know that there is a river or a city 
or a desert in a given place. Why is the city there and not the 
desert ? 

But interesting and valuable as these laws are, they do not 
completely satisfy my ideal of what Geography teaching should 
do. To me the Earth is the home of man, and he should receive as 
much attention as the land and water. Whatever will give a clear 
idea of man’s mode of life in the different parts of the world are 
the legitimate materials of Geography teaching. These materials 
may be collected at home or they may be the souvenirs of 
travel in the various countries. I employ both methods, but pre- 
fer the latter as it gives more life and interest to an object if I 
can tell my classes the very circumstances under which it was 
acyuired. During the past five years I have travelled somewhat 
extensively in America and Europe and have gathered quite a 
collection of inexpensive articles that I am constantly using in 
my teaching. 

There are four things that I have brought from every coun- 
try visited, viz., the flag of the country; a set of the coins in com- 
mon use; a newspaper, to illustrate the language; and a postage 
stamp that will bring a letter from that country to the United 
States. 

The flags in a uniform set I might have purchased at any de- 
partment store in this country, but I value far more the fourteen 
odd-shaped ones that I purchased each in its own country, some 
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of silk, some of printed cotton, and others of sewed bunting. 
Each one recalls the incidents that accompanied its purchase. 
That printed Norwegian flag from Molde was cut from a strip 
containing many of its kind, and hemmed, at my request, by a 
pleasant woman on a hand sewing-machine. That Italian tri- 
color was made especially for me by the wife of my gondolier at 
Venice. That Dutch tri-color, intended as a part of the deco- 
ration in honor of the young Queen’s inauguration, was pur- 
chased in the people’s market at Amsterdam. So each has its 
history. 

The newspapers range from a tiny four page sheet “Dagskra” 
from Iceland through all the common sizes to a kind of Russian 
“Puck,” whose colored pictures illustrate what are probably side- 
splitting jokes if we could only read them. 

The stamps are compared with our own five-cent stamp that 
will carry a letter to most foreign countries. 

The coins include the unit—as the franc, the krone, the 
ruble—and its subdivisions, except the English collection, which 
includes every coin from the sovereign down to the farthing. 
These are compared in size and value with the coins of our own 
country. 

Besides the four regular souvenirs I also pick up some 
little things that are typical of each country, as a small model 
of the wayside crucifix from the Tyrol, an icon from Russia, a 
handful of reindeer moss from Norway. None of these things 
are costly, but they illustrate and make real the lessons. 

The value of pictures in Geography teaching is too well 
known to need any argument. These, like other illustrative 
material, may be purchased or they may be the teacher’s own 
work. The latter may not be so artistic but they show the places 
just as they were seen. Then too the teacher knows what he 
wants and chooses his point of view accordingly. I should not 
feel natural if I were to start on a journey without the strap of my 
camera case over my shoulder. 

A small expenditure of time and money will convert one’s 
travel-pictures into lantern slides and their value will be more 
than the hours and dollars that they cost. I know of no way 
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that a camera may be made to give pleasure to so many people 
as when used in connection with the magic lantern. In my own 
work with the deaf, the explanation cannot be given while the 
picture is on the screen, so I write upon glass brief desciiptions 
which are shown on the screen just before each picture. After 
many experiments I have found that a lithographer’s pencil is 
best for this writing. It may also be used for drawing maps and 
diagramis. 

Besides furnishing the teacher with objects and pictures and 
anecdotes with which to brighten the brief accounts of the text- 
book, travel also enables him to detect errors in the so-called 
supplementary readers that are often compiled by those who 
have never seen the places described. 

Many teachers say that they can not afford to travel. I claim 
that a teacher of geography can not afford not to travel. It in- 
creases his efficiency and for the pupils there can be no substitute 
for personal experiences quite equal to the experiences of a 
travelled teacher. 
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AMERICAN REPORTS.* 
O. DANGER, EMDEN, GERMANY. 

“Old World—New World.” With these words we closed 
our last review (1900) of American Reports. By the term “old” 
we frequently understand something that is antiquated and stag- 
nating, and by “new” vigorous progress. In reading the Re- 
ports of the large number of American institutions we gain the 
conviction that, as regards the education of deaf-mutes, the “new” 
world is not in all cases to be found in the Western hemisphere. 
These reports may serve to keep us from self-conceit and pride 
and likewise from unjustified self-humiliation. There are old men 
who are really young, and young men who are old in every sense 
of the word; but there are also men who possess the courage and 
the strength not to consider the wellbeing, fame and honor which 
they enjoy in a rich measure, as the highest goods, but who are 
willing to make the sacrifice which Bishop Remigius demanded 
of King Chlodwig, before he baptized him. 

The Biennial Report of the American School for the Deaf, 
Hartford, 1899.—At the time when the Hartford School styled 
itself an Asylum, it was—as is well known—the stronghold 
of the sign-language, and enjoyed great fame in the American 
“world of deaf-mutes.” This explains the fact that even now 
a large number of the pupils of the Hartford School are instructed 
by the “silent method,” the language of signs and of the fingers. 
The age for admission has been extended to the 25th year. It 
cannot, therefore, be expected that the men whose beards begin 
to sprout and girls ripening into womanhood will consent to sit in 
the same class with children eight years old, and to articulate with 
them, and then to reach any great results in speech in ten years 
with their organs of speech which have already grown inflexible. 


‘Translated from Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung, Berlin, February, 
1901, by H. Jacobson, Washington, D. C. 
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Young men and women are to be educated for real life; and it is 
the aim of this school to prepare them for this life, though still in 
a world secluded from the great and rushing stream of the outer 
world. But great progress must be noted, for a large number of 
the 195 pupils of the Hartford School are now taught speech 
or are instructed by means of the speech-method. ‘The institu- 
tion is richly endowed. This may account for the fact, at least 
to some extent, that there are fewer changes in the staff of teach- 
ers than in other American institutions. The Report states 
that the faculty has issued such excellent text-books as to cause 
their adoption by a large number of schools not only in America 
but also in Europe, Africa, and Australia. I have not had an 
opportunity to examine any of these text-books; and as the 
opinion as to the value of books which go into the very smallest 
details of the subject treated, held in America, differs vastly from 
the views held in Germany, I do not intend to write to Washing- 
ton for these books. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Illinois State School 
for the Deaf to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1898 
(reprint 1899), and 29th Biennial Report of the Illinois Institu- 
tion at Jacksonville, 1899.—The institution at Jacksonville was 
formerly known as “the Illinois Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb.” At the suggestion of Mr. Gordon, its 
present superintendent, it is now called “the Illinois State School 
for the Deaf.” The word “dumb” has therefore been dropped, 
and with good reason. It is true that the older pupils and new- 
comers whose organs of speech have, owing to their advanced 
age, become inflexible are still instructed by the “silent method” 
(233); but 298 pupils receive instruction in speech, and 219 are 
instructed by means of the pure speech-method. The Superin- 
tendent of the institution was, therefore, fully justified in propos- 
ing that the word “dumb” should be dropped. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our admiration for a man 
who has the care of a community numbering more inhabitants 
than many a large village in Germany, and still found time to 
prepare in one year two such voluminous and interesting reports. 

The first mentioned report has already been published in a 
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second edition, surely an honor which rarely falls to the lot of 
annual reports. Many portions of the Report fully deserve to 
be translated literally. But unfortunately lack of space forbids 
this. Mr. Gordon declares that he is a decided adherent of the 
intuitive method. Even with the pupils who do not use speech, 
no signs are to stand between the idea and its expression, as 
otherwise the English language will never become flesh and 
blood in the deaf-mutes. 

In the course of instruction we notice some high sounding 
subjects unknown in our German institutions, such as teaching 
the Constitution, physiology, and natural philosophy. But we 
imagine that these subjects are not taken very seriously. On 
pages 50 and 51, Gordon states in plain words that the deaf are 
not predestinated for a higher education, and then says: “Of the 
40,000 deaf in our country a few hundred have conquered the 
difficulties which confront the higher education of deaf-mutes. 
But, almost without exception, they were those who possessed 
the faculty of speech; they are either such as were at one time 
able to hear, or such as have learned to speak through instruc- 
tion.” These words should be taken to heart ! 

The school at Jacksonville does not refuse to admit back- 
ward deaf-mutes. But, as Gordon says, they do not belong in 
an institution whose principal aim is the development of the mind 
and the speech of the pupils. Among normally endowed chil- 
dren they become a source of demoralization. Gordon recom- 
mends that the mentally backward deaf-mutes who are still cap- | 
able of being educated should be placed in a separate institution, 
in which only one-third of the time is devoted to mental and 
speech instruction, whilst two-thirds are devoted to manual arts 
and industries. 

The statistics of mentally backward deaf-mutes on page 59 
are exceedingly interesting. Although the number of blind in 
America is much larger than that of the deaf, there are twice as 
many deaf as blind idiots. As a general rule there are in 
America 1533 idiots to every million inhabitants; but there are 
62,341 idiots to one million deaf-mutes, therefore about forty-one 
times as many. Dr. F. G. Wines is said to have ascertained 
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through investigations made by him in conjunction with a num- 
ber of physicians, that among 33,878 deaf-mutes there were 2122 
deaf-mute idiots, 268 deaf-mute insane, 246 deaf and blind, 217 
deaf and blind idiots, and 30 deaf and blind insane. Unfortu- 
nately space forbids to give lengthy extracts from this interesting 
report. 

The Superintendent of an institution numbering 589 pupils 
surely occupies a prominent place in society, and would occupy a 
still more prominent place, if the 500 deaf-mutes of Illinois which 
are outside of the institution were brought into it, and the institu- 
tion were transformed into a town of deaf-mutes. But Gordon 
has no ambition in that direction. Although he strongly favors 
the day schools which in Illinois are, like his own institution, un- 
der the Department of Public Instruction, he doubts that by these 
schools alone the scattered deaf-mutes will be substantially bene- 
fited. In maintaining a gigantic boarding-school, even if it 
should no longer harbor hundreds of pupils under one roof, it 
might after all be a very difficult task to transform all the deaf of 
the State of Illinois into speaking deaf. The Latin proverb 
“divide ct impera” (divide and govern) is all right and good; only, 
the division should be a most thoroughgoing one. If the 1ooo 
deaf-mutes of the State of Illinois were distributed in twelve insti- 
tutions situated in different parts of the State, the born leader of 
the entire deaf-mute education of the State would find a wider 
field for his energy and his progressive tendencies than as a 
Superintendent of a gigantic boarding school. 

At present the faculty of the institution is composed of the 
. following: one principal teacher (Miss Anna Morse), 18 teachers 
(16 ladies) in the oral department, 18 (10 ladies) in the manual 
alphabet department, and 4 (2 ladies) in the art department. The 
industrial school has 8 teachers. 

Although Gordon cannot yet break entirely with the Ameri- 
can tradition of employing deaf-mute teachers, and gladly ac- 
knowledges their usefulness within certain narrow limits, he 
nevertheless seriously deplores the circumstance that thirty per 
cent. of his teachers are deaf. Much as Gordon has the well- 
being of his subordinates at heart, he acts with unrelenting sever- 
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ity whenever the good of the institution is at stake. Thus eight 
female and two male teachers have been dismissed since the date 
of his last Report; and there will be still further dismissals. Gor- 
don requires much from his co-laborers. “To instruct a class of 
deaf children requires talents of a high order reinforced by a 
course of special training and study. Teachers of the deaf have 
taken high rank at once as teachers of the hearing, some of them 
even as college professors and college presidents, but no public 
school teacher nor college professor nor college president is com- 
petent to teach a class of deaf-mute children without long prep- 
aration for the task.” No truer word was ever spoken ! 

The annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia, 1900.—The photographs of the buildings 
which accompany this report show a style of construction which 
seems to be quite general in America for large public buildings, 
and which deserves to be imitated. From the hall of each story 
a door leads to an iron balcony. The different balconies are 
connected by iron stairways; and a similar stairway leads from 
the lowest balcony to the ground. Thus, in case of fire, there 
is still an easy way of escape, even if the inner stairways have 
become impassable. 

The 500 pupils of the institution have, as is the case in most 
of the older American institutions, been admitted at ages rang- 
ing from 6 to 21 years. Among the pupils there are quite a 
number who have become deaf after having acquired the spoken 
language, and also some who had previously attended the public 
schools. The course of instruction embraces the same subjects 
as in other American institutions of the same kind. 

To the instruction in literature, physics, mathematics, etc., 
in the advanced department, it probably applies which we said 
regarding instruction in similar subjects in the Illinois institu- 
tion for the deaf. In the faculty the female element prepon- 
derates. In the advanced oral department there are only 6 
ladies and in the advanced manual classes 3; but in the interme- 
diate department the 2 (or 3) teachers, under a lady superinten- 
dent, have a large number of lady assistants, and in the primary 
department all the three principal teachers are ladies; and among 
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the rest of the faculty there are only 2 male teachers in a total 
number of 14. In the industrial department there are 7 male and 
7 female teachers. The household employs 34 persons. 

The Reports of the superintendent of the industrial depart- 
ment, of the physicians, and especially that of the housekeeper, 
go very much into details. The reports of the specialists for dis- 
eases of the throat, the eyes, ears and the teeth contain nothing 
worthy of notice. Of the “what” and the “how” of instruction 
we find only faint traces in the 96 pages of this report, nothing 
to invite either favorable or unfavorable criticism. 

Forty-second Annual Report of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, 1899.—This report, written in a plain 
and simple style, enables us to gain an exact idea of the institu- 
tion for deaf-mutes which comparatively speaking possesses the 
richest endowments. As is well known to most of our readers, 
it is composed of the Kendall School (54 pupils, 1 principal 
teacher, and 6 teachers—male and female) and Gallaudet College 
(127 students, 1 director, 9 teachers, 2 teachers of gymnastics, and 
1 teacher of drawing). Kendall School is an institution which, by 
the method most generally in vogue in America, intends to bring 
its pupils to a practical understanding and mastery of the Eng- 
lish language, of the fundamentals of arithmetic, of geography 
and history. A high class forms the connecting link between the 
School and the College, and prepares pupils for the entrance 
examination of the college. It is pleasant to see that special 
stress is laid in the Report on the fact that all the College intends 
is to give to its students a general education resting on a scien- 
tific basis, and that it is neither a university nor a polytechnic 
institution. This statement will serve to dispel a popular error 
as regards the position held by this College, probably caused by 
the circumstance that it is permitted to confer academic degrees. 
The course of instruction shows very plainly that in no respect 
can this College be compared with a European university, and 
that it does not even come up to the standard of a German gym- 
nasium. Thus, e. g., the course shows the following subjects: 
Latin: Czsar de bello Gallico, some of Cicero’s orations, portions 
of Virgil’s Afneid; Greek: Xenophon’s Anabasis, Homer’s Iliad, 
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Demosthenes’s Oration for the Crown; Mathematics and Natur- 
al Sciences taught in an elementary and practical manner, as a 
preparation for higher studies; History; philosophical and poli- 
tical Sciences. For most branches there are special text books. 
This fact in itself is sufficient to show that this College has not 
the character of a university, although it may confer academic 
degrees. If we take the college as it is represented in the Report, 
many objections to the same will vanish, and we may well express 
the wish that a similar higher institution of learning for talented 
and wealthy deaf-mutes might be established in Germany. Such 
an institution in Germany would however probably be organized 
in a very different manner from Gallaudet College, and amongst 
the rest the outward pomp and show of a university would be 
left out. 

Closely connected with the Columbia Institution is a post- 
graduate normal course for teachers of deaf-mutes; which, how- 
ever has but little in common with the normal course for teachers 
of deaf-mutes at the Royal Institution at Berlin, ‘or with similar 
courses in other German institutions. We cannot find anything 
in the Report to indicate that those who enter this course have 
first attended a teachers’ seminary or must have passed a teach- 
er’s examination. The course lasts only one year, and embraces 
very different subjects from those taught in our teachers’ semina- 
ries (normal schools). I mention among these subjects: the 
hand alphabet, sign language, acoustics, the elements of lan- 
guage (Bell’s visible speech and phonetics), pedagogics, history 
of the education of deaf-mutes, etc. The students are made ac- 
quainted with the hearing exercises of the semi-deaf, they have to 
make experiments in teaching, in classes of the Kendall School, 
and are by instruction and by intercourse with deaf-mutes to be 
so far advanced that they are able to conduct chapel-exercises in 
the sign language. (After the above had been written, we see 
from the AssocIATION Review, Vol. II, page 453, that the re- 
quirements demanded of candidates for places as teachers of 
deaf-mutes, are much greater now than formerly, in the Mc- 
Cowen School Training Class in Chicago; at present only those 
are allowed to go through the course in one year who previous 
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to that time have taught normally endowed children for four 
years. Graduates of higher schools or colleges must have taught 
two years. The course of instruction embraces: physiology, his- 
tory of deaf-mute education, philosophy and practice of the kin- 
dergarten, psychology, pedagogics, the ordinary subjects—math- 
ematics, geography, history, etc.,the different degrees of deafness, 
articulation, errors in speech. At present this class is attended by 
12 persons—5 in the one year’s and 7 in the two years’ course.) 

When it says in the Report concerning the post-graduate 
normal course connected with the Columbia Institution, that the 
students after having finished the course, are fully prepared to 
teach speech and follow the articulation method in imparting 
instruction, this shows clearly that the requirements demanded 
of teachers in American institutions are very different from those 
demanded in Germany. For teachers prepared for their calling 
in the manner of the Columbia post-graduate normal class, text 
books will of course be indispensable. 

We now pass to reports of institutions which more closely 
resemble our German Schools for deaf-mutes than any of the 
previously mentioned institutions. It is not so many years since 
the representatives of the older American institutions looked 
down upon the newcomers, but are now forced to confess that 
they are important factors in the educational system for deaf- 
mutes. 

The institutions here referred to may be classed in two 
groups; and I shall give one report from each group. 

There are first the “Day Schools.” We find exhaustive re- 
ports on the same especially in the midwinter number of “The 
Little Deaf Child,” Chicago, Illinois. Such day schools were 
first established in the State of Illinois, where—according to Gor- 
don’s Report—there are still 500 deaf-mutes who, owing to lack 
of room, cannot be received in the State Institution. At present 
there are quite a number of such schools not only in Illinois, but 
also in Wisconsin, Ohio and California. Whenever there are 
in any town or part of a city 6 to 8 deaf-mute children of about 
the same age, a class-room in one of the public schools is set 
apart for them, in which they are instructed by a teacher skilled 
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in the “German” method. I may mention that this is the only 
report in which the term “German method” is employed. Out- 
side of the school the children are in their parents’ keeping. All 
the day schools of Illinois are subordinate to the Department of 
Public Instruction. In the larger cities of the State it is possi- 
ble to place the children, as they grow older, in classes of more 
advanced scholars in other parts of the city. Gordon may be 
right, however, when he says that the scattered rural population 
will derive but little benefit from these day schools. But at any 
rate they serve the purpose of shaking the faith in the necessity 
of expensive monster boarding-schools, and of making prop- 
aganda for the speech method. 

The advantages of our method will, however, be brought out 
more than in the day schools, in small institutions, especially if 
they have such financial means at their command as the Wright- 
Humason School in New York, in which each pupil can enjoy 
the advantages of absolutely individual instruction. The amount 
paid by each pupil for board and instruction is tooo dollars per 
annum. The number of similar institutions is increasing every 
year. “The Home for Training in Speech of Deaf Children” 
differs from other institutions in this respect that it admits deaf- 
children at the age of two. The fourth Report of this institution 
(Philadelphia, 1898) is a very readable and attractive document. 
The Report shows but too clearly tha. - was written by a woman. 
The teachers of this institution incl. sg the Principal, are all 
ladies. 

The annual reports of American institutions for deaf-mutes 
referred to above have been selected from among a large number 
of similar documents which I recently received from the Volta 
Bureau at Washington. They are characteristic specimens of 
American reports; and it is, therefore, not necessary for me to 
give extracts from any of the others. 

The American Reports, as regards external appearance and 
the way in which they are gotten up, do not find their equals in 
Germany. Many of them might well be termed “editions de 
luxe.” This may be one of the reasons why many a person who 
would throw aside our simple German reports will take up an 
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American report and actually read it through. They also surpass 
our reports in the quantity of interesting matter. There 
is, to begin with, the finger alphabet, there are the workshops 
which turn out admirable work, there are the exhaustive reports 
of the clerk and the steward, there is finally but little of such mat- 
ter as mainly fills our reports, which may be interesting to special- 
ists but possesses no interest for outsiders. Every thing which 
these American Reports give concerning the instruction of the 
deaf, has, so to speak, a fuller and better sound than with us. As 
regards the purpose in view, the Americans act wisely. These 
reports are, to a great extent, printed in large editions in the print- 
ing offices of the institutions themselves, and are distributed 
gratuitously. Thus they become a power for good. And this 
is not all. Quite a number of American institutions for deaf- 
mutes publish journals of their own, which are often exceedingly 
well edited, and are by no means intended exclusively for deaf- 
mutes. Interesting articles from these journals are often copied 
in the daily and weekly newspapers. But these reports do not 
only contain a great mass of highly interesting and valuable liter- 
ary matter, they mostly contain, in addition, masterly executed 
photogravures of the palace-like institutions and villa colonies 
for deaf-mutes. On the first pages we frequently find the names, 
accompanied by portrait:. of the officers of the institutions or of 
the highest officials of the State in which the institution is located. 
Nothing of the kind is found in our reports. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that among the American public the silent world is 
much more frequently mentioned than with us, where the schools 
for deaf-mutes carry on their work noiselessly and, we might 
almost say, in utter seclusion. The general public is afforded 
opportunities to visit the workshops of institutions for deaf- 
mutes, in which the older pupils produce work very different from 
that p.. tuced by our school children. If the schools are open 
to the public, the less valuable material is hidden away among 
the great mass of what is good; this is not poseible in our insti- 
tutions. I have likewise no doubt that at the examinations the 
normally talented scholars are able to answer the questions 
which are found in some of the reports under the head of exam- 
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ination-questions. They have been selected from the text 
books, which in America play a much more important part—even 
in the schools for children possessing all their faculties—than our 
school books. 

In looking over the lists of teachers and officers, it seems 
to us that in many institutions the teachers are decidedly in the 
background, as compared with the persons engaged in house- 
hold duties. Among the teachers the female element predomi- 
nates; and a large number of the teachers are deaf-mutes, or at 
least deaf. Thus it is stated in Gordon’s Report that in the Clarke 
School four and a half per cent. of the teachers are deaf-mutes, 
[one teacher only of the twenty-two in the school is deaf], 
in the Pennsylvania Institution five per cent., in the New York 
School twelve per cent., in the Hartford School, the W. New 
York, and the W. Pennsylvania thirteen per cent., and in the 
Illinois Institution thirty rer cent., and that in the Southern 
States and in the States west of the Mississippi the percentage of 
deaf-mute teachers is still higher. 

Gordon says in page 41 of his excellent report: “Systems, 
methods, elaborate schedules and imposing piles of stone or brick 
and mortar can not make a school. The living teacher is the vital 
and all essential element.” In America many imposing school 
buildings have been erected not only of bricks and mortar, but 
also of marble and other handsome stones; but how about the 
“all essential element”? 

We find that while America is said to be the El Dorado for 
deaf-mutes (which, however, is very doubtful), it is most decidedly 
no El Dorado for teachers of deaf-mutes. It is true that the 
Superintendents of most of the larger institutions occupy a more 
prominent social position than our Directors, and that their in- 
come frequently exceeds that of a Prussian Privy Counselor. 
But even their position has serious drawbacks. As long as they 
keep on good terms with their board, their power over their sub- 
ordinates is almost unlimited. If, however, from conscientious 
reasons, a Superintendent should antagonize his Board of Direct- 
ors, he may be discharged at short notice, just like one of the 
youngest assistant teachers, and what is the worst, without 
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afension. If lic dies before he has been able to accumulate 
some money, the institution is under no legal obligation to care 
for his family. If he was on good terms with the Board, some 
places will probably be found or made for those he left behind. 
It should be stated in this connection that financially the matron 
of an American institution is much better situated than a widow 
of one of our Directors who draws a pension duly provided for 
by law. But then it should be remembered that the matron’s 
position depends entirely on the favor of the Board of Directors. 

The principal or head master occupies a position which often 
is as remunerative as that of the steward. But, as regards its 
security and permanency the same applies which we said concern- 
ing the Superintendent’s place and even to a higher degree. 

And what about the male and female teachers whw are entire- 
ly dependent on the Superintendent? The reports but rarely 
contain likenesses of male teachers of an advanced age, or of 
female teachers beyond the period of youthful beauty. So far, 
probably not one of them has a permanent position with all the 
rights implied in this term. It is true that Gordon declares that 
it is a duty of honor which the institutions owe to their teachers 
to make their future as secure as should be expected for persons 
termed the living pillars of the institutions. He is forced to this 
declaration by the circumstance that there are in his institution so 
many deaf-mute teachers, whom to discharge at short notice 
would be an act of absolute cruelty. Even if Gordon succeeds 
in carrying out his ideas in his own institution, a very long time 
will elapse before the positions of the American teachers of deaf- 
mutes are made secure to such a degree as to become life posi- 
tions for thoroughly trained hearing teachers. 

The Board of Directors, and to some degree the Superin- 
tendents of institutions, are absolute autocrats in the matter of 
appointments; and there is such a constant pressure for places 
that they do not find the slightest difficulty in filling them from 
among the large number of deaf male and female teachers who 
are anxious to procure employment. Female teachers are of ex- 
ceedingly great value in institutions for deaf-mutes. This fact 
will also be more and more acknowledged with us in Germany. 
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But it is an unnatural proportion if, as is the case in nearly all 
American institutions, the female teachers are in the majority, 
or if—of which there are likewise instances—ladies occupy lead- 
ing positions in these institutions. 

In the October number of THE AssocraATION REvIEw, 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, Harris Taylor (pp. 361-364) bewails 
the gradual decrease in the number of male teachers in the 
American institutions for deaf-mutes, and predicts the same fate 
for the male teacher as has befallen the ichthyosaurus and the 
cave bear. The percentage of male teachers is constantly de- 
creasing throughout the entire United States. Thus in 1870 the 
percentage of male teachers in the public schools was 41 per 
cent., while now it is only 32.2 per cent. But the decrease 
of the number of male teachers is even more noticeable in the 
American institutions for deaf-mutes. In 1870 61 per cent. of 
the teachers were males, whilst in 1899 it is only 35 per cent. 
But as in the industrial instruction two-thirds of all the teachers 
are males, the predominance of females in the school instruction 
proper is even greater than is indicated by the above percentage. 
And what is the reason? Instruction in articulation, for which 
women are said to be better adapted than men, because they have 
no beard? It is said that the pupils can do better lip-reading 
from a beardless mouth. But then some of the teachers who 
have thick and bristling beards, should be compelled to shave 
clean. When the male teachers have shared the fate of the cave 
bear, the only chance left to deaf-mutes to read from male lips will 
be to read from each other’s lips. Or must the reason be assigned 
that male teachers work for nothing else but to get money ? 
And, pray, what do female teachers work for ? Not every male 
teacher of deaf-mutes has a chance to occupy the more lucrative 
position of a privy counselor or a railroad director. There 
must, therefore, be other—and to us unknown—reasons for this 
striking decrease in the number of male teachers for deaf-mutes. 

The admission of deaf teachers, even to positions of teachers 
of penmanship, drawing, and industrial work, is contrary to the 
principles of the German method, whose advantages are being 
more and more recognized even on the other side of the ocean. 
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But it will cost a hard struggle before the places of the under- 
paid female teachers are taken by vigorous men who in all re- 
spects can compete with the majority of our teachers. The money 
paid for higher salaries would have to go not for positions which 
are ornamental and conspicuous, but for the quiet and unobtru- 
sive work of the patient and painstaking teacher! 


What reasons can the majority of the American teachers of 
dleaf-mutes advance for claiming an equality with the European 
teacl.ers ? Deaf male teachers should be glad to get any place 
at all. But the female teachers, even if they have gone through 
the one year’s course at Washington, or in some good institution 
for deaf-mutes, can certainly not claim an equality with our female 
teachers whose course of training has been as rigorous and as full 
as that of the male teachers. In America they may obtain a place 
without documentary proof of previous training; and even the few 
who have obtained a certificate from Gallaudet College were in 
most cases only graduates from the public schools prior to their 
admission to Gallaudet College. [Mr. Danger evidently is not 
aware of the fact that the normal class of Gallaudet College is 
composed almost entirely of young men and women regularly 
graduated from colleges and universities for the hearing who 
come to Gallaudet to take the post-graduate normal course there 
open to them, and hence are not as he says “in most cases only 
graduates from the public schools prior to their admission to 
Gallaudet College.”—Eb.] 


Reports alone do not suffice for forming a correct opinion 
concerning the value of an institution. But what these American 
reports show us is sufficient to enable us to protest emphatically 
against having America held up to us as a model we should follow. 
We are far from considering ourselves as only second best, even 
if—for very excellent reasons—we do not provide a “higher” 
education for our pupils. Nor can we agree with those who 
declare that America is the El Dorado ofdeaf-mutes. Considering 
the vast means at the disposal of educators, America might well 
become such an El Dorado, if the Americans would cease to seek 
the greatest glory of an institution in externals. 
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“The living teacher is the vital and the all essential 
element !” These words spoken by Gordon shall once more be 
quoted at the conclusion of our article. The live teacher, secure 
in his position, has no longer any need of leading strings. For 
teachers who cannot stand on their own feet, text books may be 
a necessity. But it is in accordance with the dictates of nature, 
that a thinking teacher and not a dead letter, should rule theclass. 














THE SIGN LANGUAGE IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 
Epitror ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 


In the tabular statement of speech teaching in American 
schools collected by the President of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and published in 
the AssocrATION REvIEWw for June, 1900, and revised in Decem- 
ber, 1900, the statistics relating to the sign language are apt to 
mislead people not familiar with the conditions in American 
schools. 

Under query 2, “Number of pupils taught by speech and 
speech-reading without being taught at all by the sign language 
or manual alphabet,” are recorded 2,757 pupils, or 25.7 per cent. 
of the whole number. Under query 3, “Number taught by speech 
and speech-reading together with a manual alphabet, without 
being taught at all by the sign language,” are recorded 1,643 
pupils, or 15.3 per cent. of the whole number. Adding these 
together, 4,400 pupils, or 41 per cent. of the whole number, are 
not “taught at all by the sign language.” 

In the absence of any further explanation it is natural for 
those not familiar with the subject to suppose that the sign lan- 
guage is not used at all in the education of these 41 per cent. 
This is far from being the case. 

A careful reading of the notes by a number of Superintendents 
at the end of the tables, together with a knowledge of the con- 
ditions existing at many of the schools, shows that *1 many cases 
the pupils reported as taught without the use of the sign language 
has reference to the work in the class room only, while in many 
of the schools the sign language is freely used for chapel ex- 
ercises, lectures, etc., which are attended by all the pupils of the 
school. 

Many of the strongest friends of the sign language favor 
the restriction and even the exclusion of the sign language from 
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the class room. They, however, equally strongly favor the use 
of the sign language for chapel services, lectures, public ad- 
dresses, debating societies, and similar occasions. As conducted 
in most of the schools these exercises have considerable educa- 
tional value in the upbuilding of character, broadening of mind, 
and making the school life of the children more happy 
and enjoyable. While the children may be taught in the class 
room without the use of the sign language, it would not be cor- 
rect to say that their education, in its broadest sense, is carried on 
without the use of the sign language. 

It is to be regretted that the notes by the Superintendents 
can not be shown in the graphic diagram or in the summarized 
tables, because these notes are fully as important if not more so 
than the statistics themselves as indicating the attitude of Ameri- 
can instructors toward the sign language. Many readers are 
apt to form their conclusions regarding the sign language from 
the diagram and the accompanying tabular summary, and to over- 
look the important notes. That this is the case is shown by the 
fact that these or similar statistics have been quoted in foreign 
publications to show the rapid decline of the sign language in this 
country. 

Presumably similar statistics to those of last year will be 
gathered and published the coming summer. In order not to be 
misleading, the queries referring to the sign language should be 
amended by adding the words “in the class room.” Column 
2 should be amended so as to read, “No manual spelling, no sign 
language, in the class room’; and column 3, so as to read, “No 
sign language in the class room.” Otherwise Superintendents 
should be instructed not to include under these heads pupils who 
attend chapel services, lectures, or other exercises where they 
receive instruction through the sign language. 

To show the official status of the sign language in our schools 
it would be well to add a query showing the total number of pu- 
pils who receive instruction through the sign language in chapel 
services, lectures, or in any other manner, either inside or outside 
the class room. This to include only those cases where the sign 
language is used and recognized by the authorities of the school. 
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To show the actual status of the sign language in our schools it 
would be necessary to show the total number of pupils who use 
it, with or without the consent of the authorities. But it might 
be difficult in some cases to obtain accurate information on this 
point. 

In the Annals the various schools are classified according 
to the methods of instruction used, as Combined, Oral, Manual, 
Manual Alphabet, and Oral-Manual Alphabet. The Combined 
System schools employ all methods that have been found advan- 
tageous in educating the deaf, many of the pupils being taught 
entirely by speech in the class room. But it is generally under- 
stood that all or nearly all the schools classed in the Annals as 
Combined recognize and use the sign language for chapel ser- 
vices, public addresses, lectures, etc., although in many of them 
it is not allowed in the class room. The Manual schools are 
similar to the Combined, except that for lack of means, or other 
untoward circumstances, they are unable to give instruction in 
speech. These schools are few and small. Manual Alphabet 
schools use the manual alphabet but reject the sign language 
in and out of the class room. Those recorded as Oral schools 
are supposed to exclude both the sign language and the manual 
alphabet, although in point of fact this is not strictly the case in 
some of them. 

Those classed as Oral-Manual Alphabet are understood to 
use the Oral and the Manual Alphabet methods in separate de- 
partments, and to exclude the sign language. But in the Illi- 
nois Institution the sign language is still used for chapel services, 
etc., the same as in other Combined schools. 

From the statistics in the Annals for January, 1go1, it will 
be found that out of 12,307 pupils reported in American schools, 
the number in Combined and Manual schools (which recognize 
and use the sign language) is 10,097, or 82 per cent. of the whole 
number. The number in Manual Alphabet schools and depart- 
ments (which use the manual-alphabet, but not the sign language) 
is 237, or 2 per cent. The number in Oral schools and depart- 
ments (which recognize neither the sign language nor the man- 
ual alphabet) is 1,973, or 16 per cent. 
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Or to put the above in tabular form: 








PSD AMNOUAPS USOT, .o:3:65 15 ;c0ssleisie obese mae vies lee neers 10,097 pupils, or 82% 
Manual alphabet, but no sign language,............. 237“ or 02% 
No sign language, no manual alphabet, ............. 1,973 ‘ or 16% 

12,307 100% 


At the last meeting of the National Association of the Deaf, 
a Committee on Literature was appointed part of whose duties is 
to correct misleading articles that appear in print from time to 
time. As chairman of this committee I respectfully request that 
the above be published in the AssociATION REvIeEw, and that 
the attention of the President of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf be called to the 
same in order that such modifications or explanations may be 
made in future tabular statements, as will tend to give correct 
information even to those not familiar with the conditions in 
American schools. 
Yours very respectfully, 
OLor HAnson, 
Chairman Committee on Literature of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 
FARIBAULT, Minn., March 18, 1901. 

















THE DEAF AND THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE HEARING—ONE MORE VIEW. 
HYPATIA BOYD, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
“All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” 
—Milton. 

The papers on “The Deaf and their Social Relations with the 
Hearing,” which appeared in the last two issues of the Assocra- 
TION REvVIEw, have been read with interest, and I feel a desire to 
submit my own views on the subject, and incidentally to suggest 
a few ways by which deaf persons can mingle with ease in society, 
and otherwise get along successfully in the hearing world. 

3y deaf persons, I mean that class which cannot endure a 
narrow domestic and social circle such as, in the majority of 
cases, characterizes the life of the deaf whose general bearing 
strongly reminds one that “where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to 
be wise.” And therein are they blessed, for their happy, self- 
satisfied dispositions serve as an armor against the rebuffs and 
social woes which high-spirited deaf persons are quick to perceive 
and suffer from. And many of the latter class are lip-readers, 
who, unlike the Belleville writer, never find it too “great a strain 
upon their whole system” to read lips, never carry a pad and 
pencil as a means of facilitating communication, and never wish, 
or feel the need of having hearing folks make motions to assist 
them. Neither do they live in towns so small as Belleville, which 
is also the seat of a school for the deaf, and where the deaf, no 
doubt, are benefited by the acquaintance the people must have 
with the peculiar needs of the deaf. So that broadly considered,— 
the Belleville writer to the contrary, notwithstanding,—the social 
question is in reality a most complicated and puzzling problem 
for some lip-readers residing in the larger cities, and the fact that 
the sufferers now and then lift up their voice in feeble protest 
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against the treatment accorded them by hearing society, most 
emphatically does not imply that the fault lies entirely with the 
lip-readers themselves, or that they “carry chips on their 
shoulders,” or go around with long faces enshrouded in repelling 
gloom, nor do they lack “the personality that demands considera- 
tion, attention, and respect.” Had the writer of the quoted 
words. the same unbiased, impartial knowledge of the facts as I 
have been granted by bitter experience, I am positive that she 
would have shown some womanly charity, some compassion for 
her less fortunate fellow-sufferers, nor would she have ascribed 
their failure wholly to their own short-comings. The truth is the 
success of the deaf does not always lie entirely with themselves, 
and I am not surprised if the deaf resent the prejudice they are 
subject to in certain quarters. After the manner of Shylock, 
they say, “Of course, I am deaf, but need that make any differ- 
ence? Hath not the deaf eyes? hath they not the power of speech 
and lip-reading? hath they not hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the 
same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
as a hearing person is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? if you 
tickle us do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? and if 
you wrong us, shall we not resent it?” I can never forget the 
pathetic picture of the poor, overworked, half-starved deaf 
laundry-girl, who in begging me to help her, held out her hands 
in mute eloquence, “I fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed! O! 
help me if you can!” My heart went out to her that day, and I 
did what I could to better her circumstances. But the fact that 
a married deaf woman, and a teacher, has shown no sympathy 
with certain of her fellow-sufferers, is an anomaly as far as my 
experience goes. To repeat her own words, those who are guilty 
“of such conduct are scarcely worth wasting a thought upon; 
moreover, they receive their just deserts sooner or later.” 

But to go back to the social problem and its solution, I have 
known of cases where the difficulty has been removed by mar- 
riages which have served the end desired, but, from what has 
come to my knowledge, much doubt prevails among lip-readers 
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as to the wisdom of marriages where one partner is deaf and the 
other hears, unless the hearing person’s “predominant character- 
istics are passiveness, and a manner more or less assuming.” I 
have never yet had the time to give the marriage question the 
attention it merits, but I recall the words of a distinguished deaf 
person, “that where unequal conditions exist in a marriage, there 
is often an absence of that intense and complete affection, and 
sense of companionship which are always found in unions where 
the husband and wife are both deaf, and similarly situated.” 

As to lip-readers who enjoy single-blessedness, it is a par- 
ticularly easy thing for a number of them to move in general 
society, in the society of doctors, lawyers, professors, editors, 
authors, ministers, artists—men and women of high social stand- 
ing and prominence and so on. These lip-readers are used to 
hearing society, and that strikes the keynote of their social suc- 
cess. With them, their deafness is a sealed subject, and their 
lives are so closely linked with that of the hearing world, that 
it is no wonder, if, as often happens, their deaf friends lose track 
of them. 

On the other hand, there are some deaf people whose ability 
to read the lips is unquestionable, and yet when they attend a 
large social function in the hearing world, their painful want of 
ease is brought out in bold relief. As to the cause of such an ab- 
sence of ease, I attribute it to bashfulness, self-consciousness, a 
lack of tact, or of self-possession. The remedy for such cases is 
not far to seek. Self-conscious lip-readers will feel more at their 
ease in society, if they try to be to all intents like hearing people. 
This can be accomplished by forgetting one’s deafness as far as 
possible; by escaping from thoughts of self; by looking without, 
rather than within; by being anxious to please, instead of pleasing 
ourselves, and above all, by listening to others with sympathy and 
appreciation. It is the ability to listen which charms society 
everywhere, and wins for one many a lasting friendship. Indeed, 
what beauty, wealth, and intellect cannot accomplish, is per- 
formed by the attraction which belongs to persons who have 
mastered the art of listening to others. 

Then, too, a sunny, lively, and sympathetic disposition is 
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like a ray of sunshine, and accordingly, the lip-reader who is 
blessed with such a winsome nature is welcomed everywhere. 
She may be subject to melancholy moods, as I believe all mortals 
of deep, sensitive, and bright disposition are, but she never per- 
mits her gloomy moods to have the right of way. On the con- 
trary, she feels it her duty to resolutely side-track them, and 
forget them as soon as possible. In this way, the cultivation of 
cheerfulness becomes habitual, and when to this is added a fine 
sense of sympathy, one readily perceives why such a girl gains the 
enviable reputation of being “so charming and pleasant.” Of 
course, there are people who, in some unaccountable way, have 
received the erroneous impression that the deaf are melancholy, 
and the blind are cheerful, and no amount of argument will 
convince them of the error of their convictions. My experience 
has shown me that the deaf have the same passions, the 
same feelings, moods, hopes, joys, fears, and temperament as do 
other folks blessed with all their faculties, with the exceptions, 
that in a few isolated cases, the deaf take life too seriously, and 
are morbidly sensitive. For such cases, I recommend a childlike 
trust in God, the society of cheerful souls, rather than solitude, 
an attitude of mind which is characterized by the homely phrase, 
“taking things easy,” and daily out-door strolls. 

And that reminds me that I am skeptical as to whether it is 
right to ignore one’s deafness entirely. I never could quite 
approve of the shallow optimism which prompted a certain lip- 
reader to say, “I do not care that I am deaf; my affliction makes 
no difference to me.” I have no objections to forgetting our 
deafness whenever possible, but there are occasions when it is 
well for us to remember with gratitude that our infirmity places 
barriers in our pathway, the knowledge of which keeps us humble 
at all times, and also spurs us on to surmount the obstacles, one 
by one, to the best of our ability. Our hands may ache, and our 
feet bleed in our efforts to overcome the limitations prejudice 
subjects us to, but such striving is never in vain. As a certain 
famous Scottish professor said (the words in italics are mine), 
“Some envious power assigned to the deaf a rugged plot of earth 
on the chilly edge of the world. A backbone of barren rock 
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extends from sea to sea, and the land bears everywhere a crop 
of stones. To hearing people, the soil yields roses unasked; to 
the deaf, thistles, and that with labor. But strong hearts, subtlety 
of thought, unbending wills, untiring hands, and a spark of the 
fire divine which Prometheus brought from Heaven to kindle 
wise invention,—these are the glorious gifts that the blessed ones, 
the givers of all good things have bestowed on the deaf; our roses 
these!” This is enough to convince one that deafness is not 
quite so bad as blindness; and when these reasonings and com- 
parisons are extended a little further, it will always prove that the 
loss of hearing has been amply compensated in many other ways, 
and the capacity of enjoyment, endurance, self-confidence, and 
success, porportionately increased. Otherwise, it is impossible 
to understand the presence of a thorn in the flesh, or of deafness. 
It is productive of much good to meditate on the Creator’s motive 
for afflicting us with deafness, and, when rightly interpreted, 
deafness is found to be a wholesome stimulus toward the realiza- 
tion of the high ideal of the good, the beautiful, and the true, for 
it fills us with an indescribable longing to rise above our condi- 
tion, to do something for the good of humanity, not merely for 
the sake of winning fame or wealth, but because of the love we 
bear our fellow-beings. 

Regarding the methods of opening and holding a conversa- 
tion in hearing society, there are plenty of good books on the art 
of conversation, which contain useful directions and suggestions 
for hearing persons who are not used to society, but wish to 
make a social position for themselves. Lip-readers, who find 
it difficult to converse in society, will be greatly assisted by con- 
sulting such books. But generally, the trouble lies not in the 
want of ideas, but in a sense of bashfulness, which must be over- 
come. 

Again, the light in a room may not be such as a lip-reader 
would wish. For instance, I was at a large dinner party not long 
ago, and the dark wall-paper made it hard for me to read the 
moustached lips of the speaker at the other end of the table, 
where most of the conversation was carried on. I thought I 
would try and side-track the conversation, when opportunity 
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occurred, to my immediate neighborhood, and with this end in 
view, I succeeded in quietly drawing the attention of my sister, 
who had a place on the other side of the table, and by means ofa 
few voiceless lip-motions, I explained my plan to her. Now my 
thirteen-year-old sister Jessie, it must be explained, has never 
been deaf, but in her babyhood, on my daily return home from the 
day school, I used to teach her lip-reading, just for the fun of the 
thing, tempting and encouraging her progress in the art with 
the toys and sweets that babies love. And to this day she re- 
members the lessons in lip-reading, and on occasions, where a 
voiceless conversation is desired, she reads my lips, even at the 
distance of several feet. 

Accordingly at the dinner-party mentioned, she was quick to 
read my lips, and she, in turn, by means of the lip-language told 
me what they were talking about at the end of the table. Pres- 
ently, when a pause in the conversation occurred, she made a re- 
mark to the person on my left, with the result that he smilingly 
questioned me regarding a friend of mine, and that gave me the 
opportunity to take part in the general conversation. Had my 
sister not been present, I would somehow have found a way to 
take part in the conversation going on at the further end of the 
table. 

In this connection, it may not be out of place to give an 
account of the social success of the lip-reader, who, by virtue of 
her delight in reading people’s characters, without their quite 
knowing how she did it, won her way into the “4oo.” Perhaps 
her manners, her good taste in dress, and her way of carrying 
herself in public had much to do with her social success. As 
to the character-reading, her methods were neither complex nor 
simple. She knew nothing whatever about palmistry, and she 
only studied the hands of others as an excuse for concentrating 
her thoughts on the analysis of the character of the person she 
was studying. In this way, she told the members of the 400, 
prominent people and others, their character, their faults, good 
points, and many other things, and all this in speech. They all 
thought it wonderful that a deaf girl could know so much about 
them, notes were taken of what she said, she was invited out a 
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great deal, and made so much of, so much so that, finally, fearing 
that her “character-reading” might get into the papers, or that 
she was going too far, she called a halt, but it took some time 
to convince society that she really had no desire to continue her 
“character-reading”’ on so elaborate a scale. 

Another lip-reader retained her hold on society by giving 
original literary parties, and when Hallowe’en came along, she 
did not hesitate to invite her friends to a “kail-stock-pulling in 
the garden by means of moonlight.” Next she gave a poetical 
party, and after that she learned cinch. When summer came 
around, she was invited out to a certain summer-cottage, where 
she found herself in the midst of many hearing friends, and was 
included in the invitations to country dinners, picnics, and dances. 
In the fall, she visited her uncle and aunt, who moved in the best 
society in the city of R Here she was taken to a large social 
function, meeting people she never met before, and who asked 
her to call on them. In the course of three weeks, she led a life 
of social gaiety, being taken to a round of luncheons, teas, picnics, 
parties, and dinners until the day came when she startled her 
good uncle by announcing: 

“Doctor, I am going home to-morrow, because, well, because 
I have too good a time here.” 

But this lip-reader is a stay-at-home girl, which accounts 
for her leisure to go into society as often as she likes. While 
on the other hand, the girl who has to support herself away from 
home or kindred, meets with trying, embittering experiences in 
the cold, cruel world, of which deaf women who are sheltered 
by their parents or husbands, know little or nothing. The life 
of a lip-reader who becomes a teacher of the deaf on leaving 
school, is a paradise compared to that of her fellow-being, who, 
for want of influential friends or relatives, finds herself working 
in a factory for wages that are barely enough to keep soul and 
body together. She has only her Sundays for social recreation; 
all the other days she faces struggles, agonies, temptations, and 
reverses. She observes how some men get along so easily, by 





means of their plausible manners, fluent tongue, and cunning in- 
tellect. She sees too that many an honest man, whom people 
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trust, spends his life in poverty, trials, and obscurity, when he 
is entitled to riches, fame, and comfort. 


In short, she realizes that it is a hard, mean world, and most 
people turn out the opposite of what she had imagined them to 
be. And in her bitterness of soul, she, like many another deaf 
person, questions whether it is wise to have ideals, when there 
are such rude disillusions to bear and endure. As in the case 
of other girls, she tells you that as a child she built castles in the 
air and told fairy tales. Then at school, she learned her lessons 
well, in the promise of succeeding in life. Her school-life ended, 
she went out in the world, only to find that not all people were 
good and true, and that a stone was given where bread was 
needed. Hence she became dissatisfied and wondered how she 
came to have ideals. Why was she not like prosaic, matter-of- 
fact, conceited people, who never know what it is to erect an 
ideal, only to suffer the pain of seeing it cruelly and ruthlessly 
shattered? To what did she owe her tendency to idealize? To 
the books she had read in her early youth; and these books of 
poetry, of biography, of history and fiction, had stirred her soul 
and imagination, and all this had brought on the charm of illu- 
sion. 


Naturally the penalty had been a severe one; she had been 
baffled, spurned, stunned, bruised in sensibilities, deceived, 
crossed in love, and set up as an example of warning to others 
who would cherish ideals. But though she is a cripple, in addi- 
tion to being deaf, yet in spite of all her disappointments and 
sufferings, she does not consider life a failure. She continues her 
way serenely, and tells you that her sorrows and trials have done 
her a world of good, and that she is all the better for them! And 
for my part, I am convinced that her scars enable her to gain 
an insight into human suffering, to show a tender compassion 
and sympathy in the sorrows of others, and to inspire a lovely 
charity. In short, she is a brave and living example of the fact 
that 


“Hope is brightest when it dawns from fears, 
And love is loveliest when embalm’d in tears.” 
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Much to her astonishment, this same plucky factory-girl 
continues to have ideals, and she wonders if they cannot be 
starved. I fear not, as the pursuit of the ideal is a necessity of life. 
Nor is life a failure because our ideals are unattainable, and re- 
require of us such a high degree of perfection as is impossible in 
this world. I like to think of ideals as light-houses, not to live in, 
but to shine on us, when the sea of life is dark, stormy, and peril- 
ous, for the sight of such a light-house, while we are in the midst 
of danger, instils hope and courage, which wards off the fiend, 
Despair. In this way, our ideals help us along many a-tortuous 
and thorny pathway, and our characters and souls are greatly 
strengthened. It is much better to have ideals which thus 
cheer and lead us ever onward and upward, if rever to perfection, 
yet always towards it, than to sink to a level of dullness and in- 
difference. 

In conclusion, I cannot agree with the attitude of the writer 
who states that she does not care whether a deaf child “is not 
taught to utter an intelligible word, if it be but so taught and 
trained as to enjoy reading when thrown upon its own resources.” 
Speech and lip-reading are invaluable accomplishments, and 
every deaf child should be given opportunities of acquiring them. 
In order that a deaf child may form a fixed habit of thinking in 
spoken words, it is necessary that he be taught vocal language 
in the pliable period, infancy, otherwise the result is a species 
of broken and fantastic language so typical of the average deaf- 
mute. Then, again, the ability to read lips quickens and develops 
the powers of observation and application in a deaf child, so that 
his outlook in life is materially broadened and brightened. As 
to books, when moderately used they are good in their own way, 
but when depended upon too much, there is as a consequence, the 
barren pedantry of mere bookishness, and a want of sufficient 
will-power to act and to do—penalties which book-worms and 
bibliomaniacs incur. 














THE DEAF AND THEIR SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH 
THE HEARING—STILL ANOTHER VIEW. 
MRS. OLOF HANSON, FARIBAULT, MINN. 


The writer in the April number of the AssocraTIon REVreEw, 
who wrote on her view of “The Deaf and Their Social Relations 
with the Hearing,” struck such a strong, clear note, so brave 
and so true, that I am constrained to try and make its echo last 
as long as possible. We need such courage to keep our feet in 
these hustling times, a courage pointed out in these lines of Lucy 


Larcom, 
“If the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it.” 


I heartily agree with Mrs. Balis that deaf people do not meet 
with discourtesy because of their lack of hearing. It has always 
been my experience that my deafness made no difference in my 
relations with the hearing. Supposing that the friends and pleas- 
ant acquaintances, the calls made and received, the entertain- 
ments given and attended, and all the various intermingling of 
neighbors and church members in a town of average size, were 
to drop suddenly out of my life, there would be left a void that 
could not be filled. I can read lips only “fair to middling,” possi- 
bly because of not over-strong eyesight, but still converse by 
using what talent I have in that direction more than by writing. 
I very seldom carry a writing-tablet and pencil, and invariably 
speak to every hearing person with whom I have any dealing. 
Deafness is a misfortune and a disadvantage, and must always re- 
main so, but a person thus afflicted has so many occupations and 
relations that even for such an one life may remain a very bright 
and beautiful thing. 

It has been my experience to meet occasionally a person 
who has never before come in contact with one deaf, and to see 
in her face pity and sympathy—a kind and generous feeling on 
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that person’s part, and one I never resent. It is my special de- 
light to have free and unrestrained conversation with such a per- 
son. It is to her that I show the lovely world of educated semi- 
mutes, explain the sign language and their love for it, their mem- 
ory of sound, their love of reading and observation of occurrences 
around, their interest in all history, past and present. Then I 
go on to give statistics; I give the number of schools for the deaf, 
of deaf people in our country, of papers written for and by them. 
I even go further, explain Dr. Fay’s marriage statistics, and com- 
pare the various methods of instructing the deaf, with a clincher 
in favor of the combined system. It is, I say seriously, my delight 
to do all this, and see that friend’s pity vanish never again to re- 
turn, as she comprehends what a happy and independent life a 
deaf person can lead. And I do this as much because I believe 
in educating the public on all these heads as for merely per- 
sonal reasons. 

The beautiful sign language is one of our greatest blessings, 
and to meet other semi-mutes and converse by means of it is, per- 
haps, the most pleasant of all. And there are the books, new 
ones crowding on our attention constantly. To take the place 
of the vanished notes of the deep organ and the sweet blending 
voices, there are the rhyme and jingle of poetry. 

Those deaf women who are active church members have a 
pleasant field of work and friendship open to them. The sewing 
for the poor in the guild house, the planning for the next meet- 
ing of this or that body, the helping to raise money for some 
good cause, all in close intercourse*with hearing women, is a 
strong bond of sympathy that makes it of little account if the lip- 
reading is not always accurate. At church services the value 
of manual spelling and the sign language is inestimable when 
there is a hearing person to interpret for the deaf who attend. 
The rapid and graceful finger play, interspersed with an occa- 
sional sign, gives the sermon fully and enables the deaf to be in 
closer touch with preacher, congregation, and the Sacred 
Presence pervading the edifice. It does not and cannot give 
the modulation, the feeling, and the earnestness in the preacher’s 
voice, but it gives the ideas at the same time that they are ex- 
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pressed to the congregation, and the language in which they are 
expressed. And that is very much. By a good sign-maker such 
an interpretation can be given rapidly, clearly, and without at- 
tracting much attention. 

I make my closing words the same as those at the beginning: 
in itself deafness makes no difference in social relations with 
hearing people. Each deaf person can win recognition, friend- 
ship, and an honored place in the opinions of those with whom 
he associates. 














TALKING-MACHINES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


The old-fashioned talking-machine, which was an attempt 
rather than a finished product, was an endeavor to imitate the hu- 
man voice; the modern talking-machine, the phonograph, re- 
produces an actual voice. They differ very much as an original 
painting and a photograph; only, to carry the simile further, the 
painting in this case was a scarcely recognizable daub, while the 
photograph is reasonably clear and faithful. Yet for some scien- 
tific purposes the original or synthetic method of reproducing and 
studying the voice is still employed. Of some recent develop- 
ments of it, M. A. da Cunha writes as follows in La Nature (Paris, 
December 1): 

“When the phonograph made its appearance about fifteen 
years since, it put a stop almost brutally to the labors of a host of 
inventors who had at once to give up seeking a purely mechanical 
method of imitating the human voice. This was wrong; for noth- 
ing that is connected with the study of our organism should be 
neglected. Although some scientists 
like Helmholtz, Koenig, and Herr- 
mann have continued their studies, 
the results in general are not known 
outside their laboratories. It thus 
seemed to us that it would be inter- 
esting to say a few words about the 
ideas of Dr. Marage, which have led 
him to the construction of an appar- 
atus that is well thought out and that 
may be the starting-point for very im- 
portant applications. This device, 
which is limited to the production of a 
the vowels, works admirably, and it oe pe goss ig 
has the peculiarity that it has been 1, U,0U,£, D,A (French). 























1Translation made for the Literary Digest and reprinted by permission. 
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constructed by exactly reversing the 
whole series of experiments made for 
the analysis of sounds. It is, then, if 
not an absolutely perfect apparatus, 
at least one made on correct math- 
ematical principles. 

“The apparatus necessary for the 
analysis of sounds, no matter what 
method may be employed, consists of 
a stretched membrane placed at the 
end of a mouthpiece. On one of the 
faces of this membrane the air is 
caused to vibrate by means of sounds, 
and to the other some system of regis- 


In general this consists of a very long needle 


connected to the membrane, and vibrating with it, which traces a 
curve on a moving sheet of paper. 


“M. Marage has con- 
structed a very simple 
device; its simplicity, in 
fact, is a great part of his 
invention. He showed 
that the experiments of 
his predecessors often 
differed among them- 
selves, and were some- 
times confused. The 
reason of this was that 
the forms of apparatus 
employed were defective 
owing to their different 
elements. By suppress- 
ing these elements, the 
causes of error were 
done away with. 

“In the new machine 
all annexes not absolute- 























Figs. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12.—Movable Plates for giv- 
ing different vowels in the “siren.” 
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Fra. 13.—Synthetic Apparatus for forming vowel-sounds, 

ly indispensable are done away with, mouth-pieces and conduct- 
ing-tubes were suppressed; it followed that the vibrations took 
place in direct contact with the membrane. This was made of 
stretched india-rubber, a material which is known not to mod- 
ify the voice in any way. Finally, as a last and important mod- 
ification, the author changed the registering system completely; 
in place of using a needle, he caused acetylene gas at constant 
pressure to be delivered on the inverse side of the membrane. 
This gas escaped by a tube and was lighted at its extremity. 
When the membrane vibrated, the pressure of the gas varied and 
the flame changed in intensity. By receiving the successive 
images on a moving band of sensitized paper we have a graphic 
record that gives valuable information about the formation of 
different sounds. In applying this method to the emission of 
vowels he proved the following: 

“Certain vowels, I, U, OU (in French) are formed by a 
series of vibrations of different intensity and separation, but reg- 
ularly spaced; in other words, there exists for these sounds a 
series of continued and similar vibrations (see Figs. 1, 2, 3). For 
E and O these vibrations are also regular, but each is formed of 
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two oscillations (Figs. 4 and 5) arranged in a special manner for 
each. We thus have groups of double vibrations. Finally, in the 
case of A, these groups have three component vibrations (Fig.6). 

“These observations are not new, for previous experiment by 
the method of rigid connections had given similar indications, 
The present investigations, however, not only confirm these, 
but had the important advantage of rendering the graphic records 
clearer, so that they became easier to follow. 

“M. Marage is not satisfied with the ‘siren’ for the production 
of the vowels. Not only the larynx, but also the cheeks play an 
important part in the production of sounds, adding the harmo- 
nies that give the voice its character. Other elements also con- 
tribute to this special characteristic of the voice whereby that of 
a particular person is at once recognized; but we can not touch 
upon them here. 

“To give to his apparatus the feature that he considered 
necessary, M. Marage has been able with Dr. Roussel’s aid to 
reproduce the interior of a person’s mouth while he is pronounc- 
ing the different vowels, using for this purpose the plastic sub- 
stance employed by dentists. He fits these reproductions, made 
in plaster-of-Paris, to sirens giving the appropriate combinations 
of sounds, and then sets his machine going. As we have seen, 
this synthetic process is interesting, and although it has no future 
before it, so far as reproduction of the human voice is concerned, 
at least it may have a few useful applications. 

“The author proposes to modify the steam sirens used on 
shipboard so that they will emit the vowel sounds; thus different 
phonetic signals may be obtained, which may be used to form an 
international alphabet. Another important application of this 
synthetic process can be made in the construction of ear-trum- 
pets that will not fatigue the deaf, because they will not modify 
the grouping of the oscillations adapted to the ear. 

“Finally, there has been constructed an ‘acouometer,’ giving 
a typical sound (the vowel A, for example), which may be used as 
a standard to which certain other sounds may be referred (Fig. 7). 
There will also be a great number of interesting applications in 
medicine ; but we have no space to describe them here.’’ 











THE AKOUPHONE AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 
J. A. KENEFICK, M. D., 
ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE NEW YORK EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY. 

Mechanical aids to hearing devised in past years have been 
many and varied. The most efficient were constructed upon 
some some well-recognized principle of physiological acoustics 
and were intended to reach the labyrinthine acoustic terminals 
by concentrating and intensifying sound waves either through 
the external auditory meatus or by conduction through the bones 
of the head or face. 

No one apparatus has been found applicable to every case 
and the latest production in this line proves no exception to the 
rule. In proportion to the number of really deaf people those 
resorting to mechanical aids are comparatively few in number. 
This seems to be accounted for by two factors, namely, the con- 
spicuousness of these instruments and the intolerance of their aid 
by oversensitive acoustic nerves which are present in the great 
majority of afflicted individuals. The first is an objection which 
might be overcome by the cultivation of certain moral courage 
on the part of the patient while the second is a physical difficulty 
and as we shall see may prove a serious hindrance to the use of 
any mechanical aid based on the above principles. 

The latest product of this kind is brought forward by Mr. 
Wilton R. Hutchinson, a young electrical engineer from the 
South, who has spent years of work and study in bringing the 
apparatus to its present stage of efficiency and has given us by far 
the most intense and powerful reproducer of sound and one 
whose possibilities exceed those of all similar devices. 

Without going into a description of the mechanical con- 
struction of this contrivance, the details of which are for the most 
part trade secrets, the instrument may be considered as a tele- 


Reprinted by permission from the Medical News, New York, N. Y. 
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phone whose electric force is supplied by an ingeniously com- 
pact storage battery of six volts. The transmitter is fitted with 
one or a series of dome or funnel-shaped resonators for the pur- 
pose of gathering in and concentrating sound waves from all 
sources in its immediate neighborhood. Its receiver is so con- 
structed that all sounds conducted to it are reproduced or retrans- 
mitted with such force and intensity as to produce a searching 
and sonorous wave of peculiar intensity and penetration which is 
magnified still more on account of the closure of the external 
auditory meatus by the instrument which is held so as to com- 
pletely cover it. The nature of this wave which gives a saw tooth 
ckaracter to its tracing is not yet understood. 

In ordinary use the storage battery is carried fastened at 
some convenient place about the body, while the transmitter or 
wave collector may be held in the lap or laid upon a table. The 
receiver is fitted with a handle of suitable length so that it may be 
held in close contact with the ear with its vibrating diaphragm 
directly over the external meatus. This receiver is to a certain 
extent under control and the intensity of its action adjusted either 
by manipulating the adjustment of the diaphragm or by means of 
a sliding switch on the handle and manipulated by the patient’s 
finger. 

This is the outfit ordinarily recommended for the partially 
deaf. When used at the opera or lecture its transmitting end is 
reinforced by adding an increased number of wave gatherers, its 
receiving end being adjusted as nearly as possible to the tolera- 
tion of the patient’s auditory apparatus. When used for the in- 
struction of deaf-mutes a special transmitter is used and the 
receiver again adjusted to the comfort of the subject’s hearing 
apparatus. 

Deaf individuals who seek mechanical aid for their affliction 
(commonly without the aid or advice of an aurist) come generally 
under one of the following headings: (1) Those whose mem- 
brane and ossicles are intact, but functionally embarrassed by 
sclerosis or injury while the nerve is yet free; (2) those whose 
conducting apparatus is embarrassed by the absence of the os- 
sicles or the greater part of the tympanic membrane, the nerve 
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remaining free; (3) those in whom there has been disease involv- 
ing, but not wholly destroying the labyrinthine nerve terminals— 
deaf-mutes; (4) those whose deafness is caused by destruction of 
the nerve function somewhere in its central course. 

In the first class of cases we find in the great majority of 
cases flaccidity of the tympanic membrane and hyperesthesia of 
the acoustic nerve. The tensor tympani in such cases has no 
function and consequently fails to protect the hyperesthetic nerve 
terminals in the labyrinth against these new sound waves. Add 
to this the possibility of obstruction in the Eustachian tubes and 
we have with the receiver held close against the ear a condensa- 
tion of sonorous waves of such intensity as to be practically un- 
bearable. All noises in the immediate vicinity, such as the closing 
of a door or the shutting of a window, are here intolerable, and 
interfere with conversation in no uncertain way. To be sure 
the instrument is adjustable, but in these cases the nerve objects 
to the new stimulation even when at its lowest point of efficiency. 
It is well to remark in this connection that in some cases present- 
ing a considerable degree of deafness, with symptoms of even 
labyrinthine involvement, such as vertigo and tinnitus, these 
alarming symptoms may depend upon purely mechanical causes 
and may wholly disappear after ventilation of the tympanum 
through the Eustachian tubes. Resort to any mechanical aid 
under these circumstances would be a serious mistake for such 
a patient. 

Wken membrane and ossicles are both missing, and no in- 
volvement of the nerve is present, the patient being dependent 
entirely upon bone conduction, it would seem that the conditions 
were theoretically favorable for the use of the akouphone on ac- 
count of the protection afforded the nerve terminals by the in- 
tervening bone. Asa rule, however, such patients seldom resort 
to mechanical aids as they hear the loud voice fairly well. 

In the third class of cases, which includes the deaf-mutes, we 
find perhaps the greatest field for the practical use of this appar- 
atus in teaching these unfortunates articulate speech. This was 
recently well demonstrated before the Otological Section of the 
Academy of Medicine, and judging from a single short lesson 
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given to a deaf-mute of eighteen years, who had practically never 
heard anything, it was easily evident that the articulation and even 
inflection of speech could be conveyed by these means to such 
individuals with a greater degree of success than has ever before 


been attained. 
To the fourth class, with central lesions, no aid can be 


offered. 

In judging the limitation of the akouphone as an aid to hear- 
ing the writer’s opinions are as yet based largely upon theoretical 
considerations and upon the practical trial of a few cases of sclero- 
tic middle-ear catarrh from his own and his colleagues’ private 
practice. 

This apparatus, although far and away the greatest resonator 
yet produced, is, from the aurist’s point of view, still crude, its 
present method of application being a good deal like providing 
an arc light for an individual with failing eyesight without any 
regard to the conditions of his refraction or optic nerve. 

It is to be hoped that tl. otologists everywhere will aid in de- 
veloping and applying this .pparatus according to the principles 
of their science to the end ‘hat its shortcomings may be mended 
and its possibilities extended. 

In conclusion the writer would quote the following extracts 
from the pen of Mr. Alexa der L. Pach, which appeared in the 
Silent Worker for March. 1. eferring to the akouphone or akoula- 
lion he says, “To all the deaf who are able I would say, if you have 
a vestige of hearing and are able to make a personal trial of the 
appliance, not once or twice, but several times in succession, do 
not lose your head and forget that your sense of feel is something 
marvelous. Take into consideration that the noise children make 
when you are trying to read is so intensified that, though a hear- 
ing person might not mind it, itjarsonyou. . . . Toalithe 
deaf all over the globe who are looking forward to emancipation, 
I would say that there is hope that in time we may have a device 
that will enable us to hear, but that that time has not veen 
reached.” 

29 WEsT 36TH STREET, NEW YorK. 
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JESSAMINE WALLACE CURD. 
KATHERINE HENDERSON, TALLADEGA, ALABAMA. 

Jessamine Wallace Curd, daughter of Edwin and Harriet 
Curd, of Fulton, Missouri, died in Talladega, Alabama, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1900, of typhoid fever, after an illness of two weeks. 

Jessamine was born October 20, 1878. In 1897 she gradu- 
ated from Synodical Female College, of Fulton, Missouri, and in 
1898-1899 was trained for teaching the deaf in the Oral Depart- 
ment of the Missouri School, under the late Miss Anna C. Allen ; 
in the fall of 1899 she accepted a position in the Alabama School, 
where she was teaching, when she was stricken down by what 
afterwards proved to be the hand of the Death Angel. 

Jessamine’s attention was calleit to the work of teaching 
the deaf through a number of relasives in the profession, she 
being a sister of Miss Lillian Curd, of the North Dakota School, 
and a niece of Mr. J. R. Dobyns, Superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution. In preparing berself for this work, she en- 
tered into it with enthusiasm: her cl:ss of small boys, which she 
had during her year and a half of tearhing, was constantly in her 
thoughts, even to the last, and she’ not only gave them mental 
but deep spiritual training as well. - During the summer months, 
they were on her heart, and she came back to school in the fall, 
full of new ideas and methods of teaching. The pitiful little 
faces of her pupils when they were told that their teacher had 
gone to the “blessed country just beyond the veil,” were true 
signs of the love they bore her. 

' (me of Miss Curd’s most lovable traits of character was her 
deenly sympathetic nature. In her ear one could pour one’s 
troubles, sure of a sympathetic chord in her heart; add to this 
her deep religious character, her gentle and unassuming good- 
ness of heart, her charming personality and beauty of form— 
one found qualities rarely combined. It truly seemed as one 
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friend expressed it: “She was too fair a flower for this 
earth,” and she has been “transplanted to bloom in the garden 
of the skies.” 

Her life seemed just opening before her, when suddenly 
the summons was heard to “come up higher.” Her work is not 
finished; her influence will live on in the lives of her friends and 
pupils, and the short time of seed-sowing allotted her, will, in the 


coming years, reap a glorious harvest. 
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THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
WasHincTon, D. C., April 30, 1901. 

The Sixteenth Meeting of the Convention, as announced 
in the January number of the Annals, will be held in the Le Cou- 
teulx St. Mary’s Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
mutes, at Buffalo, New York, beginning on Tuesday, July 2, Igor. 
The Convention will be called to order at 8 P. M. No arrivals 
of those who are to be entertained in the Institution will be ex- 
pected earlier than the forenoon of Tuesday. 

The railroads of the country have not made their final 
decision as to rates in connection with the Pan-American 
Exposition, but it is confidently expected that liberal reductions 
will be made from the regular fares, of which members of the 
Convention will have the benefit. 

Should it become necessary, a special railroad circular will 
be issued. 

The following general outline of a programme has been 
arranged, subject to change by the chairmen of Section Com- 
mittees, in consultation with the Standing Executive Committee. 

Tuesday, July 2—8 P. M. Convention called to order. Ad- 
dresses of welcome and response. Social reunion. 

Wednesday, July 3—g9 A. M. Prayer. Calling of the roll 
of the Convention. Admission of members. Announcements. 
Annual Address of the President. 

2 P. M. Normal section. Papers and discussions. Question 
box. 

7 P. M. Auricular section. Exhibition of the Akoulalion 
and reports on its success. 
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Thursday, July 4—9 A. M. Prayer. Art section. 

10.30 A. M. Industrial section. Papers and discussion. 

Opportunity during the afternoon and evening to celebrate 
the day. 

Friday, July 5.—9 A. M. Prayer. Oral section. Papers 
and discussion. 

2 P. M. Normal section. Papers. Discussion. Question 
box. 

7 P. M. Industrial section. Papers. Discussion. 

Saturday, July 6—g9 A. M. Prayer. Normal section. In- 
struction of the Deaf-blind. Papers. Discussion. Question 
box. 


to 


P. M. Kindergarten section. Papers. Discussion. 
Sunday, July 7.—2 P. M. Exercises suited to the day. 
Monday, July 8—g A. M. Prayer. Oral section. Papers. 

Discussion. Living exhibits. 

2 P. M. General session of the Convention. Papers. Dis 
cussion. Question box. 

7 P. M. Report of the Standing Executive Committee and 
election of officers. 


Tuesday, July 9—9 A. M. Prayer. Arrangement of com- 
mittees. Miscellaneous business. Adjournment of the Con- 
vention. 


It is suggested to all who prepare papers for the Convention 
that they be typewritten. 

All persons taking advantage of the rates for board, either 
at the Institution or at Statler’s Pan-American Hotel, which were 
stated in the last circular, must either be members of the Con- 
vention or pay two dollars to the Treasurer of the Convention, 
showing his receipt for the same, before they can have the benefit 
of the rates accorded to members of the Convention. : 

It is understood that all available accommodations in the 
Institution are already engaged. 

Statler’s Pan-American Hotel, situated very near the prin- 
cipal entrance to the Exposition, will receive a number, not ex- 
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ceeding one hundred and seventy-five, at the rate of two dollars 
per day for lodging, breakfast, and evening dinners. 

Luncheon will be provided at the Institution daily, for those 
living outside, at a charge of twenty-five cents. 

It is suggested that if any persons who have already engaged 
quarters in the Institution find they will not be able to attend the 
Convention, they communicate the fact to Sister M. Dositheus, 
local committee, so that their places may be given to others. The 
Institution is located at 2253 Main street, and can be reached by 
electric cars running out that street. Cars which run to the Ex- 
position will pass near Statler’s Hotel. Cab rates to the Institu- 
tion or to Statler’s Hotel are one dollar per passenger and fifty 
cents for each piece of baggage. Electric cars run direct to both 
places from all railroad stations and boat landings, with one 
transfer in some instances. Sister Dositheus suggests “that a 
great amount of baggage might not be tolerable, as there may be 
delays in delivery.” 

The Section Committees are actively at work arranging for 
interesting programmes, and there is a good prospect of instruc- 
tive meetings in all departments of our work. 

On behalf of the Standing Executive Committee, 

Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the Convention. 











REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Indiana Institution, Indianapolis, 1900. 


The Trustees of the Indiana Institution in their report to the 
Governor refer to the long service of the Superintendent in con- 
nection with the Institution in various capacities, six as secretary 
and bookkeeper and fourteen—if he continues to the end of his 
present term in I903—as Superintendent. It may be said in 
passing that for Indiana this is an unusual record, and a grati- 
fying one as well from every point of view. Upon the recurrent 
question of repairing and enlarging the present buildings of the 
school, or removing to another site and rebuilding, the Trustees 
have to say: 

There must be either removal, or repairs, improvements and additions 
en rather a large scale upon the present site, which we would very much 
regret, the present buildings being fifty years old and unsuited to modern 
requirements. In this connection, we earnestly request that if there is to 
be removal or sale of all or a part of the Institution’s present holdings, 
that a member of the Institution management be placed upon the com- 
mission to be appointed for carrying into effect the said removal or sale. 

The Superintendent, Mr. Richard O. Johnson, reports an 
enrollment for the year of 384 pupils. He dwells at some length 
upon the evils of non-attendance, the census returns showing 
361 deaf children in the State under 18 years of age not in school. 
To meet the situation a compulsory attendance law, applying to 
deaf children as well as hearing, is urged. The present compul- 
sory law unfortunately excepts deaf children in its operation. Mr. 
Johnson reinforces his Trustees in their stand upon the removal 
question, presenting the following argument: 





If the institution is to remain where now situated with its old and 
ill-arranged buildings (erected in 1850), then large sums of money must 
be put into improvements, repairs and additions. Even after this is done, 
there will remain for one of the State’s great institutions a ‘ patched up” 
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group of buildings absolutely incommensurate with modern requirements 
for an educational institution with both sexes in attendance; with indus- 
trial and literary departments; with oral and sign departments; with kin- 
dergarten, primary, intermediate and academic grades; with boys and 
girls from seven to twenty-one years of age; and the whole requiring 
proper division and separation, general supervision, and with many and 
especially the younger, close personal attention. These things can not 
be fully and property put into execution under existing conditions, nor 
can they be in the future upon the present site with buildings as now 
arranged. 

_I believe that the best interests of the deaf children of our State will 
be subserved in their moral, industrial and literary training by the removal 
of the institution to another site outside the city limits and the erection 
of new buildings upon a plan conserving the good and advantageous 
features of both the segregate and congregate plans of building an institu- 
tion. 


A number of interesting statistical tables are given; also, 
copious extracts from a pamphlet published by the school some 
years ago, entitled “Concerning Pupils,’ containing much in- 
formation and many practical suggestions. The speech work 
of the school is made an important feature, as the following ex- 
tracts from the report show: 


All new pupils entering the school are given at least one year in the 
Oral Department, and an honest effort is made to teach them speech in 
some degree. At the start an examination of the pupil is made to ascer- 
tain the degree of intelligence, the degree of deafness, whether total or 
partial, the quality of the voice, the capacity for imitating sound, the power 
of articulation, if any, and the capacity for reading speech from seeing the 
movements of the visible parts of the organs of articulation. If hearing is 
possessed in any degree, effort is made to develop the use of it; if speech 
is possessed in any degree, effort is made to retain it. With all, effort 
is made to teach lip-reading, or, more properly, speech-reading. 

Speech-reading comes of close observation and constant practice. “It 
can not be taught by explanation and diagrams, but learned as piano 
playing is, by long, unremitting practice on the part of the pupil.” From 
the very beginning practice is had, and the teacher adopts the most nat- 
ural of methods—constant repetition of spoken words and short sentences. 
These, the children soon get to know, and through the knowledge thus 
gained, the rate of acquisition increases more or less rapidly, according 
to the intelligence and attention of the learner. Speech-reading can not 
be learned from only the movements of the lips, as the term lip-reading, 
often incorrectly used as synonymous with speech-reading, seems to 
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signify, but must be learned from the movements of the lips and other visi- 
ble portions of the organs of articulation, all of which is interpreted to 
some extent by facial expression and natural action. 





Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, rgoo. 

The President of the Institution, Mr. Emlen Hutchinson, 
reports a total attendance of 500 pupils, the same as for the year 
preceding. The cost of maintenance has been reduced to 
$270.00 per capita from $285.70 of the previous year. Yet, this 
amount is $20.00 in excess of the $250.00 appropriated by the 
State, necessitating the use by the Institution to meet the defi- 
ciency of $9,600.00 from its own funds—money received from 
donations, bequests, and income derived therefrom. The Board 
asks, in view of the deficiency, that the per capita appropriation 
be increased to $260. The President referring to the change that 
has taken place in methods practiced in the Institution in the past 
twenty years, Says: 

The steady, but nevertheless remarkable growth of the oral system of 
instruction, as contrasted with the manual, is admirably presented by the 
Superintendent in a table, showing that in 1881, when oral work was first 
introduced, thirty-six pupils only, out of a total of three hundred and fifty- 
five, about ten per cent., were under oral instruction; while in 1900, twenty 
years afterwards, four hundred and seventy pupils out of a total of five 
hundred, were under oral instruction, or ninety-four per cent. The results 
attained have completely justified the wisdom of the Board in thus slowly 
but surely supplanting the manual system by the oral, and thus mak- 
ing the educated deaf child able to communicate with his hearing fellow 
beings in the natural language he would have used had deafness not 
prevented him. 

Not only does the oral system afford a better knowledge of English 
than the manual system, but it enables the pupil when graduated from 
the Institution, to obtain employment more readily by which to secure 
means of self-support. 

The practical character of the work done in the Industrial 
Department is thus referred to by Mr. Hutchinson: 

The work of the Department has been utilized as far as possible to 
reduce the running expenses of the Institution. Almost all the painting, 
carpentry, and plastering work needed about the buildings has been 
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done by the pupils, under the supervision of their instructors, and the 
brick sidewalk along the entire Germantown avenue front of our prop- 
erty, a distance of 1200 feet, has been laid by the class in bricklaying. 
As will be seen by the report of the Principal, Mr. Joseph J. Baily, over 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of raw material was used, and the value of 
the labor was over eleven thousand dollars, making the total value of the 
product about twenty-two thousand dollars. 


The Superintendent, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, gives the usual 
tables of population, causes of deafness, etc., and makes detailed 
report of changes and improvements about and within the school. 


Of the work of the Intellectual Department he writes as fol- 


lows: 


There are under instruction in the Intellectual Department at this date, 
five hundred pupils, as follows: one hundred and seventy in the Primary 
Department, one hundred and sixty in the Intermediate Department. and 
one hundred and seventy in the Advanced. Four hundred and seventy of 
them are under the oral methods of instruction, thirty of them, 6 per cent., 
are under manual methods. As last year, the manual classes, now three in 
number, are maintained and instructed in the Advanced Department with 
the Advanced oral pupils. This classification as to methods is maintained 
not because of the advanced standing of these manual pupils, at least half 
of them are far below average in mental capacity, but because it is be- 
lieved the work of the school as a whole is better conserved by this than 
by any other possible classification. Under it, the pupils of the Primary 
and Intermediate Departments are not brought into association with 
manually taught pupils during the whole period of the course in those de- 
partments, and with their habits of thought and speech firmly fixed dur- 
ing this period, they may, in their higher grades, be brought into associa- 
tion with pupils otherwise instructed, with less likelihood of deteriora- 
tion than at any other stage of their instruction. Thus far this has been 
the experience of this school. It is true the two classes have not been 
brought together in the primary department, but with all the light and 
experience we have gained upon the subject, I incline to the opinion that 
if our oral and manual pupils must be brought together at all, much the 
safest course is to bring them together in the advanced department. I 
should much prefer complete separation, and, if we must continue to make 
provision for manual classes, I would earnestly recommend the establish- 
ment of a separate manual department at a considerable distance from the 
oral departments. There is reason for believing, however, that this may 
not be found necessary. The proportion of manual classes is now very 
small, three out of fifty, and we entertain the hope that with further ex- 
perience, they may be found to be wholly unnecessary, and that with a 
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wise application of proper oral methods, such as speech, speech-reading, 
writing, picture-work, and the free use of books, we shall be able to bring 
all our pupils under oral methods of instruction. 

Dr. Crouter also refers to the Industrial Department and 
its development upon lines that lead to the graduation of skilled 
and industrious workmen. Upon this point he says: 

The policy, adopted at the beginning of last session, of providing 
increased hours of instruction in the Industrial Department has proved 
a wise one. Very decided gain was made in nearly all the departments, 
especially so in the printing, carpentering and tailoring departments. The 
time now allowed, three hours daily, permits the instructors to give 
more individual instruction to all pupils requiring it, and to more care- 
fully and systematically lay out each day’s work than was formerly pos- 
sible. A graded plan of work is carefully pursued in each class, the pupils 
mastering each step from the simplest to the highest grades of work. 
The results of such methods are plainly observable in the higher skill 
of the more advanced pupils. Several of last year’s graduates have 
obtained lucrative positions since leaving the department. One of the 
boys in the printing class has charge of a linotype on a Pittsburg daily 
paper; a boy in the class of painting has a good position in a first-class 
establishment in Scranton; two are at work as tailors in Philadelphia, and 
two are engaged in shoe factories in the interior of the State. Others are 
employed as carpenters and bakers. But a few days ago I received a let- 
ter from one of our large manufacturers of boots and shoes in Phila- 
delphia asking for as many of our boys of last year’s class in shoemaking 
as I could send him. Several of the girls who graduated last June have 
profitable employment. 

The reports of the Principals of the Primary and Intermedi- 
ate Departments, and of the Industrial Department; of the teacher 
of Physical Training; of the Physician; of the Oculist; of the 
Laryngologist and Otologist; of the Dentist; of the Steward; and 
of the Chief Engineer, give the usual detailed information of the 
work of their several departments. 





Report of the Maine School for the Deaf, Portland, for the 
biennial period ending December 31, 1900. 
President William H. Brownson, in his report, reviews the 
growth of the school, showing that it has now nearly three times 
as many pupils as it had before it became a State institution. The 
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building is greatly crowded; originally intended to accommodate 
56 pupils, room has been made for 89 pupils, the number now 
in the school. The President speaks in terms of hearty approval 
of the management of the school and of the work of its instruct- 


ors. 

The Principal, Miss Elizabeth R. Taylor, reports the number 
of pupils in the school two years ago, as 73, and the present num- 
ber as 89, showing an increase of 16 in the biennial period. Of 
the educational work of the school and the methods employed, 
she speaks as follows: 


The methods pursued in the educational department are in the main 
similar to those adopted seven years ago while efforts are always made to 
keep up with the general advancement of the times. Of the eighty-nine 
pupils in attendance, all but six are taught by the American or Com- 
bined System, viz: Speech and written language are the means of im- 
parting instruction in the schoolroom, manual spelling is used and signs 
when necessary in explanation or to bring home a moral truth, and to the 
latter is due the fact that self-discipline is the rule and the morale of the 
.school is so frequently commented upon. 


The industrial department of the school is evidently given a 
large share of attention with the aim to make this part of the 
school work especially practical and effective of desired ends. 
Upon this subject Miss Taylor writes: 


It is said that manual training “will give us citizens of entirely dif- 
ferent intellectual fibre” and it is a well-established fact that after a boy is 
taken into the manual training department, he invariably does better work 
in the schoolroom. 

In this age of invention and machinery the cry is made that the lino- 
type is supplanting the printer, and the boot now worn is machine made. 
It is true the days of the old-time shoemaker are past, but his substitute 
is the shoe factory with its different processes, requiring of each operator 
an alert brain, with accurate eye and ready hand. In this locality the 
laborer of intelligence and mechanical skill seems rather more than less 
in demand, the average hearing boy preferring a mercantile life to that 
of the artisan, leaving place on the farm and in the workshop for his deaf 
brother. 

In the manual training given pupils are taught to oberve more close- 
ly, the finished whole demanding accuracy in detail; habits of industry, 
perseverance and thoroughness are engendered; and the boy not only 
learns the use of tools and materials, but at the same time learns to gauge 
his own capabilities and limitations. 
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Report of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Hali- 

fax, Nova Scotia, 1900. 

The Principal, Mr. James Fearon, reports an attendance the 
past year of 123 pupils of whom eleven belong to Newfoundland, 
five to Prince Edward Island, one to New Brunswick, and one to 
Bermuda. The number of pupils has nearly doubled in ten years. 
Mr. Fearon, speaking of the methods of the school, also refers 
to the necessity of provision being made for training teachers, 
expressing the hope that the proposed summer school may soon 
be established where his teachers who need it may secure addi- 
tional training in oral methods. Upon this subject he writes: 

The possibility of successfully educating a large percentage of the 
deaf orally no longer admits of any doubts; but to accomplish this most 
difficult task, thoroughly trained, painstaking, and capable teachers are 
required. For various reasons it has been frequently necessary here to 
appoint teachers inexperienced and untrained, so far as the education of 
the deaf is concerned, and under such circumstances the best results are 
not possible; for while such teachers are gaining experience and training, 
the pupils are suffering more or less. A proposal has just been made to 
establish in the United States summer schools for the training of teachers 
of the deaf, and I trust that the less experienced teachers at least, in this 
school, will take advantage of this opportunity and fit themselves for a 
more efficient discharge of their duties as oral teachers. 





Report of the North Carolina School for the Deaf and 

Dumb, Morganton, 1goo. 

The Superintendent, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, reviews the 
growth of the school showing an increase from 102 children in 
1894 to 292 children in 1g00, the number having almost trebled. 
Notwithstanding this rapid increase, Mr. Goodwin says there 
are still many deaf children in the State growing up in ignor- 
ance. Many parents seem to think the school is only a sort of 
custodial home, whereas it is as much a school as any of the public 
schools, or as the university. Referring to the methods employed 
in the school, Mr. Goodwin writes: 


If we believe a child can acquire speech, and the ability to read 
speech, we put him in the Oral Department, and if after a fair test he 
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shows no ability in that direction, he is put in the Manual Department, 
where he is taught exacudy the same course of study, but no further at- 
tempts at speech are made. 

If a child can acquire speech and speech-reading, he should, by all 
means, be taught orally, but on the contrary, if he shows no ability in 
that direction, he is put in the Manual Department. It is generally con- 
ceded by conservative teachers, that not all the deaf can be taught to an 
advantage by the oral method. Hence the necessity of the two depart- 
ments. 


The special report of Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Chief Instructor 
of the Oral Department, contains much that is of interest and 
value. We quote the following: 


We have at the present time nine classes of ten pupils each, very well 
graded. Six of these classes contain all of the congenitally deaf and 
those having a very little hearing, and three of the classes contain nearly 
all of the semi-deaf and semi-mute. Speech, speech-reading and writing 
are the only mediums of communication employed in the class-rooms. 

The policy of receiving all entering pupils into the Oral Department 
and retaining all such as give reasonable evidence of being able to acquire 
speech has been continued and the wisdom of this plan has been proven. 
Of the one hundred and thirty new pupils that have been admitted to the 
Institution during the past four years, seventy-three have been placed 
under oral instruction and it has since been found necessary to transfer 
but six of these to the Manual Department—each case owing to physical 
conditions. 





Fifty-seven of the pupils entering have not been placed under oral in- 
struction for the following reasons: twenty-two of the number were, in 
our opinion, too old to begin speech work with any hope of success; five 
suffered from a physical infirmity that interfered with the acquisition of 
speech, one was generally incapable, mentally and physically; five came in 
too late in the year to begin work in the oral classes; twenty-four showed 
little or no aptitude for acquiring speech and speech-reading and it was 
judged that they would not progress rapidly enough to warrant their 
education being conducted by this method. From the fact that we are 
gathering into the Institution more of the deaf pupils of the state before 
they reach the age of twelve years we may hope to increase the percent- 
age admitted to the Oral Department from year te vear. 

The speech and speech-reading of the pupils are becoming more and 
more satisfactory—the pupils are more ready with their speech and are 
generally well understood—by visitors to the school as well as those more 


closely associated with them. Perfectly natural voices and perfect speech 
we do not claim nor expect to give deaf children, but voices that are not 
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disagreeable and speech that the listener, by giving close attention, may 
understand, is what we accomplish. 

Daily intercourse with hearing people who sympathize with and take 
an interest in this work would be of the greatest value to our pupils that 
they might have more practice in using speech at all times. As an in- 
centive in this direction I organized two years ago a series of conversation 
parties—when the oral pupils should meet with all the teachers and of- 
ficers who wished to be present for social conversation. Considerable 
success attended this effort. 

Every child in the school is taught free-hand drawing, and 
where pupils show special talent, they are given studio instruc- 
tion in drawing and painting. The excellence of the results 
secured in this department is evidenced by the fact that the work 
of the pupils took the first premium at the recent State Fair. 
Mrs. O. A. Betts, in charge of the department, reports the pupils 
as enthusiastic and their work as encouraging. 





Report of the Alabama Institute for the Deaf, Talladega, 

1900. 

The Principal, Mr. J. H. Johnson, reports the attendance 
during the biennial period as 175, with an average enrollment 
of a fraction over 142. There are many deaf children in the State 
not in school, some counties being entirely unrepresented. In 
many cases the parents are too poor to send their children to 
school, and in order to get them it is necessary to go after them. 
Mr. Johnson, speaking of the methods of the school, writes: 

We continue to use the combined system. About fifty per cent. of 
the pupils are taught speech and lip-reading. About ten per cent. are 
taught on the pure oral method. In five classes instruction is carried 
on by means of speech and lip-reading, using signs and manual spelling 


when expedient. In four classes signs and manual spelling are relied on 
entirely. In one class the pure oral method alone is used. 


Among the needs of the school are an addition to the school 
building, or a new one, a properly equipped gymnasium, and a 
properly arranged and equipped infirmary. It is also desired 
to add to the training courses, tailoring, cooking, wood-carving, 
and work in Sloyd. 
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Report of the School for Defective Youth, Vancouver, 

Washington, 1900. 

The Director, Mr. James Watson, has under his charge, 
three distinct schools, the school for the deaf, the school for the 
blind, and the school for the feeble-minded. He reports the at- 
tendance in the three schools as 132, of which the school for the 
deaf contains 68. These 68 pupils are under the instruction of 
four teachers. With so few classes, each class necessarily is com- 
posed of two or more grades. Mr. Watson points out the need 
of more teachers in the department in order that better grading 
may be secured and better work made possible. Of the speech- 
work of the school, he writes as follows: 


Our methods of instruction are fully abreast with the times and are 
constantly being improved by such changes as experience proves to be 
of advantage to the pupils. During the exercises in our school rooms 
signs are excluded when possible, the two objects kept constantly in 
mind being the greatest mental development of which the child is cap- 
able and the attainment of an easy and ready command of the English 
language. 

The pupils in the department for the deaf are divided into five regu- 
lar classes, one of which being a class of seven pupils who receive their 
instruction orally. In the other four classes the system of instruction is 
largely eclectic, this being the method pursued in forty-three (43) out 
of fifty-seven (57) schools supported by the various States. The classes 
in articulation which were discontinued for one year, were resumed shortly 
after the opening of the term. The pupils who receive this special in- 
struction are drawn from the various classes, at stated periods, and classi- 
fied according to their ability in articulation and lip-reading. All deaf 
children cannot be taught to articulate, therefore the method always used 
in instruction is the one best suited to the capabilities of the child. 





Report of the Oregon School for Deaf.-Mutes, Salem, 1gor. 

The report of the Superintendent, Mr. Clayton Wentz, gives 
the number of pupils now in the school as 60, with an attend- 
ance during the year of 82. Mr. Wentz urges that the compul- 
sory-education law applying to the hearing should be made to 


apply also to the deaf, claiming that it is even more necessary for 
the deaf than for the hearing. Mr. Wentz discusses methods 
at some length, and upon the subject of spesch-teaching says: 
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Some of our American schools are on the pure oral basis. Many others 
teach more than fifty per cent. of their pupils by the oral method. Only 
five state schools instruct wholly by the French method. From its or- 
ganization in 1870 until 1899 this school has been practically on the man- 
ual basis. At present we have both an oral and manual department, but 
in the manual department instruction is confined to spelling and writing. 
In the oral department instruction is imparted by speech. Only per- 
sons who are acquainted with the deaf, and are familiar with the difficul- 
ties encountered in teaching them speech, will fully realize the amount of 
patience and time required to teach them to speak and read lips. But if 
they are ever to communicate with the world after leaving school they 
must adopt the accepted method of conversation. Only a very small 
percentage of persons met by the deaf man has sufficient time or inclina- 
tion to adopt the pencil and tablet method of communication. To suc- 
cessfully teach the deaf to speak is no longer an experiment During the 
last decade marvelous progress has been made in this line in our Ameri- 
can schools for the deaf. We do not claim for the pupils of this method 
that they will become instructors in elocution, but nearly or quite all 
who are given a fair opportunity make sufficient progress in speech and 
lip-reading to be able to converse with the public and get along fairly 
well in the world. Our school is unable yet to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties along this line because of the very brief period it has been practiced 
here. We have but one oral teacher proper, although some time is spent 
in speech development in other class-rooms. We ask for sufficient ap- 
propriation to enable us to employ an additional teacher for this depart- 
ment. 





Report of the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 

Belleville, igoo. 

Mr. R. Mathison, the Superintendent, in his report upholds 
the Combined or Eclectic System as practiced in his school, but 
deems it unprofitable and unnecessary to indulge in academic 
discussions of theories and methods. The too great brevity of 
the school course forbids, he says, attempts to impart even the 
usefully ornamental in language, and compels the limiting of 
instruction to that which it is thought will be most useful in the 
stern struggle for the necessaries of life. 

Mr. Mathison gives much space in this report to a discus- 
sion of the Sloyd system. A Sloyd room has been fitted up, and 
it is believed that it will prove a valuable addition to the school 
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curriculum. In the discussion of the subject, Mr. Mathison 
quotes Mr. George S. Haycock, of the Glasgow Institution, a 
teacher of the deaf of long experience, and evidently full knowl- 
edge of the subject, as follows: 


“Most teachers of educational hand-work—among whom I include 
teachers of drawing—have knowledge of children of an analogous type, 
that is dull mentally as far as book-work is concerned, but skilful with 
their hands. It might be argued that if this be true such boys would be 
better engaged at their books and slates, trying to make up with their 
fellows. But experience teaches that the surest way of helping backward 
scholars to approximate to the general level of attainment of their stand- 
ard is by employing their fingers in the work shop or modelling room. 
The explanation of this is simple. A backward child feels himself un- 
equal to the strain of the class room; he loses heart and confidence, and 
if it so happens that his classmates are unsympathetic he becomes des- 
pondent and utterly discouraged. But behold such a boy in the work- 
shop. If he has skilful fingers and a true eye he is king among his fel- 
lows. He finds out that he has ability of a kind, and, what is of no less 
consequence, his class-fellows find it out too, and he rises in his own esti- 
mation and also in theirs. What is the result? He goes back to his 
books with a lighter heart and head erect; his confidence in himself is re- 
turning, he is encouraged to apply himself at the desk to achieve the suc- 
cess which has been his at the bench. Granted he does not always succeed, 
but can it be doubted that he is so much the better for his renewed ef- 
forts.” 


Continuing, Mr. Mathison writes, giving additional testi- 
mony as to the value of Sloyd work in the school course: 


An important feature of sloyd work for the deaf is the opportunities 
it gives for teaching language. A large number of words and phrases 
can not be taught with advantage in the class room, as the necessary ap- 
paratus is wanting; it is nevertheless both necessary and desirable that 
such words and phrases be understood. When the deaf boy goes out 
into the world his medium of communication is the English language; 
the sign language being unintelligible to the ordinary employer. Hence 
the better command of written language the lad may possess, the greater 
is his chance of success. There is another feature no less important. It 
is frequently put to heads of institutions to advise in the matter of select- 
ing a trade. Now, if a boy has mechanical dexterity or is likely to be- 
come skilful with tools, he will give evidence of this after a few months 
in the sloyd room. Hence grievous mistakes often made by parents in 
their choice of unsuitable trades, may thus be avoided. On the whole 
we consider the sloyd training of vast importance for the deaf. 
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Report of the South Australian Institution for the Blind 

and Deaf and Dumb, Brighton, 1900. 

This school is twenty-four years old, and contains 72 blind 
and deaf and dumb persons, about a third of the number being 
blind, and two-thirds deaf and dumb. The following extract 
from a newspaper report of the exercises of the last annual meet- 
ing is interesting as showing the work the school is accomplish- 


a? 


In 


J 


Mr. Samuel Johnson, the Superintendent, called on to the platform 
a few young children, who had been in the Institution less than a year, 
When they were admitted they were incapable of uttering a single word, 
and, as they were also completely deaf, the difficulties against which their 
instructors had to contend might with reason be supposed to be unsur- 
mountable. Notwithstanding that, however, the little fellows showed 
that they could pronounce a great many words intelligibly, although the 
articulation was, of course, less distinct than in the case of children not 
thus afilicted. Mr. Johnson then told the children to write what they 
had said on the blackboard, and they were able to write down whole sen- 
tences, while their excellent handwriting excited general admiration. 
Some older pupils followed with a similar exhibition, and the success of 
the training was apparent from the fact that not only could these dumb 
children audibly express their thoughts, but possessed general know- 
ledge equal to that of the average child of their years attending school. 
The astuteness of these dumb pupils was admirably illustrated by one of 
the lads, who when asked what the sentence ‘Francis Drake was knight- 
ed’ meant, instantly wrote the word “Sir” before that name. A _ prob- 
lem in simple interest was written on the board, and the deaf children 
competed with the blind in solving it, the latter arriving at the result with- 
in a moment after the correct answer had been given by the deaf ones. 
Mr. Johnson mentioned that the education imparted at the Institution 
was of such a nature that the scholars were enabled to go out into life as 
well fitted for their various avocations as their more fortunate fellows. 
He wished it to be clearly understood that the Institution was a school 
rather than an asylum. At the present moment he had more positions 
in factories and workshops in the city open for the boys than he could fili. 
Some of the factory managers were so pleased with the work of the deaf 
boys that they expressed a desire to fill the positions for females in a 
similar manner. He did not approve, however, of their deaf girls going 
into factories in the city, and would much rather see them occupying 
the positions of the servants in private families. 

The report is largely given to the publication of the list of 
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scriptions and donations from which the school derives the 
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greater part of its support. The sum total of contributions for 
the year amounted to 1,738 pounds, equivalent to $8,500. 





Report of the Utah State School for the Deaf and Dumb 

and the Blind, Ogden, 1899-1900. 

The Trustees report the erection of a commodious hospital, 
an ice house, a tool house, and other buildings, and that the work 
has been thoroughly and economically done. Much of the wood 
work in the buildings erected was done by the pupils in the class 
in carpentry. The gratifying fact is reported that practically all 
the deaf and the blind of school age in the state are now in the 
school. 

The school has been for some twelve or fifteen years under 
the charge of Mr. Frank W. Metcalf, an experienced and success- 
ful instructor of the deaf, and with thorough and full knowledge 
of all departments that have to do with their training and educa- 
tion. It is undoubtedly this experience and knowledge, together 
with a natural business ability, that have enabled Mr. Met- 
calf to bring the school to its present high condition of efficiency, 
of which the Trustees speak in the most commendatory terms. 
In the light of all this, and apparently disregarding it, a new de- 
parture seems to be under consideration that will lose to the 
school all benefits of experience and technical skill in its re- 
sponsible executive head, with a hope to make up for deficiencies 
in the office with the needed qualities to be sought for and pro- 
vided in a less responsible and less burdened subordinate. The 
following recommendation made by the Trustees shows what 
they have in mind, and probably what they expect to bring about: 

We recommend that the law relating to the appointment of Super- 
intendent be so changed as to permit the selection by the Board, of others 
than persons who are experts in the deaf and dumb language, as Super- 
intendents, and that it be so changed as to permit the appointment by the 
Board, of a principal, who shall take charge of the scholastic departments. 
The necessity for this change is that the business department of the Insti- 


tution requires the entire time of the Superintendent, and it is difficult 
to find one person who possesses both the qualifications of teacher and 
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business man; and further, the field for selecting a Superintendent, under 
the present law, is too narrow to get the best results. The expense need 
not be increased under the suggested method. 

When we recall the fact that in the past quarter of a century 
the above plausible theory has been put into operation many, 
many times in various schools of the country, and that the experi- 
ment has proven almost invariably disastrous in its results, we can 
not refrain from sounding a warning to the Trustees of the 
Utah School in this contemplated move. The few exceptions, 
easily counted on one hand, where inexperience has been attended 
by success in the conduct of the chief executive office, prove no- 
thing, for this success would unquestionably have been even 
greater had there been possessed in the several cases the pre- 
liminary training and qualifications that come only in and through 
actual school work and teaching experience. It may be hoped 
that in any change actually made in Utah, as between positions 
and men, the man with the most knowledge of and with the 
most experience with the deaf, shall be placed in the position of 
largest responsibility and of supreme control. 

The Superintendent reports a present attendance of 65 deaf 
children. In the methods of instruction used, “as much attention 
as possible is given to speech and speech-reading, and many of the 
pupils are making considerable progress.” Of the work done by 
the pupils in the industrial department he speaks as follows: 

A large part of the finishing work in our hospital building was made 
by our boys in the carpenter shop. The class in carpentry have also 
erected an ice house, and a tool house is now in course of construction. 
Nearly all of the shoes needed by our pupils during the school term are 
made by our class in shoemaking. The class in printing do all the work 
needed by the school in this line. It is work of this nature that makes 
them self-supporting on leaving school. During the past biennial period, 
a class in barbering and one in blacksmithing have been established. 
Our girls are taught to do housework, all kinds of sewing and dress- 
making. 





Report of the Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home, London, 1900. 


This school contains 42 pupils, most of them residents of 
London, but some also of the Provinces. Pupils graduating 
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irom the school are apprenticed to various trades, the four leav- 
ing last year being thus apprenticed, one to wood carving, one to 
cabinet making, one to tailors’ cutting, and one to embroidery. 
The report mentions the case of a blind deaf girl admitted to the 
school, but says that after a patient trial she had to be discharged, 
there being no facilities at the disposal of the Institution for the 
special treatment which such a case demands. The dearth of 
teachers for the deaf fitted for the work is referred to, and regret 
is expressed that some of the young men and women graduates 
from the Jews’ schools and colleges “do not show themselves 
desirous of being trained for so lucrative, interesting, and above 
all humane profession.” 





History of the Royal Italian Institution for Deaf-mutes at 

Milan. 1goo. 

This handsome volume of 363 pages in large 8 vo., whose 
paper and typography can hardly be excelled, was prepared by 
Prof. G. B. Ceroni, the Rector of the Institution. The work 
gives a full history of the Institution from its beginning till 
the present time. Its beginning must be traced to a private 
school for deaf-mutes which a Frenchman, Antonio Eyrand, 
opened at Milan, in 1806, and which enjoyed the favor of the Gov- 
ernor of the Kingdom of Italy (as it was then termed, although 
to all intents and purposes a_ province of the French Empire), 
Prince Eugene Beauharnais, who appropriated an annual sum 
from the National Treasury for the maintenance of this school. 
After the downfall of Napoleon I, in 1815, Lombardy was ceded 
to Austria. Eyrand returned to his own country, but the Emperor, 
Francis I of Austria, who had visited the school and had be- 
come deeply impressed with its usefulness, determined that the 
school should not be closed because its Director had left, and in 
1816 it became a government institution with a regular annual 
subvention from the Austrian Treasury. The school soon began 
to flourish, since it was established on a firm financial basis. But 
more than to the governmental aid, its rapid growth and success 
must be ascribed to the happy choice in the matter of its first Di- 
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rector. This was Guiseppe Bagutti, born in 1776 and died in 1837, 
a highly intelligent and conscientious priest, who for many years 
had devoted all his energies to the education of deaf-mute chil- 
dren at the small town of Rovio in northern Italy. He systema- 
tized the course of instruction, improved it from time to time, and 
gave his whole attention to all the details, external and internal, of 
the school, whose father he may well be called. It was a most 
fortunate circumstance that his successors, Guiseppe Villa, who 
died in 1846, and Giovanni Battista Costardi, who retired in 1861, 
were men of the same stamp; men not only possessed of deep 
learning, but men enthusiastic in the cause, who found their 
greatest happiness in advancing the deaf-mutes in every possible 
way, physically, mentally, and morally. Another, and an eagerly 
looked for change, took place in 1859, when Lombardy with its 
capital Milan became a portion of the new kingdom of Italy, then 
only in its infancy, but which in a few years was to embrace the 
whole of the beautiful peninsula from the Alps to Sicily and from 
the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. The rulers of the new king- 
dom have at all times taken the deepest interest in the institution 
which now ranks among the foremost of its kind in Europe. In 
an appendix the course of instruction is given, as changed from 
time to time, as well as full details regarding the management of 
the institution, its finances, etc. The volume is adorned by three 
fine portraits, of Bagutti, Villa, and Costardi, and a view of the 
pretty village of Rovio, nestling among the mountains, where 
Bagutti spent the first years of his active life of usefulness. 





The Royal Italian Institution for Deaf-mutes and the 
Girolamo Cardano Normal School at Milan for the 
Education of Teachers of Deaf-mutes, 1900. 


This volume of 74 pages, may, in a certain sense, be con- 
sidered as a supplement to the above mentioned work, as the 
school is really an annex to the Royal Institution for Deaf-mutes. 
It was founded by royal decree of March 5, 1892, and has a two 
years’ course, embracing pedogogics as specially applied to the 
education of deaf-mutes in all its branches, history of the 
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education of deaf-mutes from the earliest to the present’ time, 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene. Opportunity is offered for 
practical exercises in teaching. Young men who intend to enter 
the normal school must produce certificates as regards good 
health, moral character, and previous studies, and pass an ex- 
amination for admission. As an appendix there is given a per- 
fect facsimile of a small pamphlet (12 pages) of very curious pen 
and ink sketches done in 1624 by a deaf-mute of Milan by the 
name of Luca Riva. The subjects are mostly of a religious char- 
acter, and show considerable genius, considering they were done 
at a time when the education of deaf-mutes was hardly thought 
of. In one picture a gay cavalier is seen on his knees before a 
pious pilgrim leaning on his staff; in another two priests at the 
altar administering the sacrament of the communion; and in a 
third a procession of little girls, each carrying a rosary, is led to 
church by one of the sisters. There are, however, a few pictures 
of more worldly subjects, thus, e. g., five young gentlemen sitting 
at an old fashioned table engaged in a game of cards. 





The School for blind deaf-mutes at Wenersburg, Sweden: 
Manuscript Report of the Superintendent, Elizabeth Anrep 
Nordin, February, 1go1. 

Among the proteges of the Queen of Sweden there was a 
poor little girl, ten years old, deprived of the senses of sight and 
hearing, who, in consequence of the lack of the last mentioned 
sense, was not able to speak. The Queen, after many vain ef- 
forts to have this girl instructed, placed her in my charge in April 
1882. At that time I had already for several years been teacher 
at a school for deaf-mutes. For four years I privately instructed 
this girl without satisfactory results. 

After having made several futile attempts to found a school 
for children afflicted in a similar way, I finally succeeded in in- 
teresting a number of members of the Swedish Parliament in 
the matter. In 1886 Parliament appropriated the necessary 
means, and the school was begun in October, 1886, with four 
scholars, all deaf, mute, and blind. 
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Till the year 1889, when the compulsory education law for 
deaf-mutes was promulgated, the school received an annual sub- 
vention of 2,000 kronor ($536) per annum, and since 1890, 5,000 
kronor ($1340). According to the provisions of the law, the 
education of blind deaf-mutes is not compulsory. 

The number of scholars has varied from four (in the first 
year) to sixteen (in 1898); the total number of scholars since its 
opening has been 28; but among these there were twelve blind 
idiots. At present there are in the school six blind deaf-mutes 
and eight blind idiots. The number of blind deaf-mutes who 
have been instructed at this school is, therefore, sixteen. 

As regards the results of the instruction, the following may 
be stated: six scholars have made no progress whatever, three 
made unsatisfactory progress, five showed good results, and two 
such remarkable progress as to make their general knowledge 
equal to that of the scholars in the schools for deaf-mutes. 

The two most intelligent scholars have learned to speak, 
to use the hand alphabet, to write and read in the manner of blind 
persons. «As gestures are not used at all in this school, the 
language of gestures is absolutely unknown to the scholars. The 
practical or manual instruction embraces knitting, crocheting, 
weaving, needle-work, the manufacture of baskets, brooms, 
rattan-work, etc. Gymnastics are practised every day. 

On an average the scholars receive instruction six hours 
each day, mental and manual instruction alternating. The course 
occupies 36 weeks a year, divided into two terms, with a winter 
vacation of one month, and a summer vacation from the 6th or 
8th of June till the 28th or 30th of August. Manual instruction 
is also given during six weeks of the summer vacation. 

At present there are besides myself (holding the place of 
Superintendent and principal teacher), four female teachers, one 
matron, and four servants, all of whom live in the school- 
building. 

Scholars are received at ages varying from five to fifteen 
years; and the entire course lasts twelve years. The annual charge 
is 400 kronor ($107.20), of which sum the General Council in 
many cases pays from 200 ($53.60) to 250 kronor ($67.00). The 
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scholars stay at the school all the year round; and it becomes to 
them a home in every sense of the word, where their daily needs 
in every respect are fully supplied. 





The Family of the Royal Italian Institution for Deaf- 
mutes at Milan. Report of the Rector, March, 1goo. 


This pamphlet of 111 pages gives a description of the daily 
life of the pupils, their studies and recreations, and the domestic 
arrangement of the institution, lists of the pupils, teachers, and 
patrons, full course of study, etc. It contains likewise a view 
(sketch) of the building, ground plans of its three stories, por- 
traits of Bagutti, Elisea Ghislandi (one of the former Directors), 
Alessandro Porro, the first chairman of the Board of Directors, 
and a reproduction of a painting in the chapel of the institution, 
by Abbondio Bagutti, representing Saint Francis de Sales in- 
structing a deaf-mute child. 





Blatter fur Taubstummenbildung [Journal of Deaf-mute 
Education], Berlin, February 15, and March I, Igot. 


The first of these numbers contains an interesting article 
by G. Schlott on a “hearing mute.” When new scholars entered 
Mr. Schlott’s institution, a mother brought her eight year old 
boy, and stated that he could hear but not speak. This proved 
to be absolutely true. The boy was in every other respect a 
perfect ‘picture of health, and his sense of hearing was so 
strongly developed, that he could even hear whispered words. 
His memory, however, seemed defective; and, in spite of all ef- 
forts, he could not be brought to speak words, which he heard 
every day. Not a trace of idiocy could be discovered; on the 
contrary he showed great aptitude for work in the house and 
garden, went errands which had been communicated to him 
orally, and pointed out men and animals when their names were 
called. This boy is at present instructed with eleven boys of 
about the same age; but so far his progress has been exceedingly 
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slow and, in spite of all the pains which the teachers have taken 
with him, he can barely write a few small letters. He has been 
too short a time in the school to pass a final judgment as to his 
capacity; and it is hoped that by great patience and unremitting 
labor some progress may after all be noted. Eugen Sutermeis- 
ter gives a report (first article) on the Congress of Deaf-mutes 
which met at Stuttgart in May, 1900, and was attended by several 
hundred delegates, not only from Germany, but also from Aus- 
tria, Hungary, France, Switzerland, and Denmark. As a curiosity 
it may be mentioned that one of the delegates proposed that 
deaf-mutes should be exempt from the payment of a dog-tax 
as a watchful dog, who could warn his master of approaching 
danger, was a necessity and not a luxury for deaf-mutes. In this 
connection it was stated that, in one of the large cities of Ger- 
many, a deaf-mute couple live in the fourth story of a large 
house, engaged in the tailoring business. A bell-rope extends 
from the house-door to their room. ‘To the end of the rope a 
rubber ball is attached, resting loosely on a small board over the 
table at which they work. Whenever any one pulls the bell- 
rope, the ball falls on the table before their very faces, thus in- 
dicating that some visitor for them is at the house door. The 
great majority of the delegates were enthusiastically in favor of 
the pure speech-method; and a number of interesting papers in 
defence of that method were read. 

The remaining part of this number is occupied by miscel- 
laneous information from various countries. 

The number for March contains: The official notice of the 
dates on which examinations for teachers of deaf-mutes will be 
held in the various provinces of Prussia. “Statistics of Deaf- 
mutes,” by Rud. Wollermann, first, of the principal countries of 
Europe and America; and special statistics of deaf-mutes in Ger- 
many by states. It appears from these statistics that in the Argen- 
tine Republic there are thirty-eight deaf-mutes to every 10,000 
of the population—the highest number; whilst the smallest is in 
Australia, viz.: 1.83 to every 10,000 inhabitants. As far as Ger- 
many is concerned, these statistics go very much into details, as 
to the cause of deafness, the diseases of the deaf, and the various 
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trades and professions followed by deaf-mutes. “The Stuttgart 
Congress” (concluding article) by Eugen Sutermeister. Reports. 
Reviews of books and periodicals. 

The April number: “Methodical Object Lessons or Free 
Object Lessons?” by M. Schneider; “Historical Notice of the 
Imperial Russian Institution for Deaf-mutes at St. Petersburg 
and Its Present Organization,” by Alexander Ostrogradsky. Per- 
sonal notices. Reports. Miscellaneous communications. 





Nordish Tidskrift for Dofstumskolan, [Scandinavian Journal 
of Deaf-mute Instruction], Goteborg, Sweden, No. 2, 1go1. 

In memoriam: “Karolina Blomkvist,” for many years the 
principal teacher at the Orebro institution, who died suddenly 
December 11, 1900. Ludwig Polke (Fredericia, Denmark): 
“The fiftieth anniversary of the Danish speech-school for deaf- 
mutes.” From this report it appears that the pure speech- 
method in Denmark “came and conquered;” and the writer is of 
opinion that there is hardly any other country in Europe where 
such excellent results have been reached by the application of 
this method, as in Denmark. The ministers of the State Church 
(Lutheran) are obliged to send in annual reports, relative to the 
adult deaf-mutes in their parishes to the Minister of Public In- 
struction; and in most cases these reports bear witness to the 
benefit for life received by deaf-mutes in the speech-schools. 
Johan Ostberg: “Report on the inspection of the Swedish Schools 
for Deaf-mutes during the period 1896-1898” (third article). 
V. Nyberg: “The education of teachers of deaf-mutes, and 
the sign-language” (concluding article). Reports from various 
Countries. Miscellaneous information. 

No. 3: “Is Muteness in Deaf-mutes Always a Consequence 
of Deafness Alone?” by Dr. Holger Mygind; “Report on ‘the 
Inspection of the Swedish Schools for Deaf-mutes During the 
Period, 1896-1898” (fourth article), by Johan Ostberg; “From 
Words to Action, in the Matter of Establishing a Newspaper for 
Deaf-mutes,” by J. Wallin. Reviews of periodicals. |Com- 
munications from different countries. 
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L’Educazione dei Sordomuti [The Education of Deaf-mutes] 

Siena, Italy. 

The numbers for March and April, 1901, contain the follow- 
ing articles: March: “The Government and the Deaf-mutes,” 
by V. Locatelli, “An Institution for Deaf-mutes Maintained by 
Private Beneficence,” by V. Banchi; “The Triumph of an Idea,” 
by C. Lazzerotti; “The Qualifications Necessary for a Super- 
intendent of an Institution for Deaf-mutes,” by P. Fornari; “Is he 
blind? Is he a deaf-mute?” by De Minimes—(suggestion for 
taking the statistics of the blind and the deaf-mutes); “Necrol- 
ogy,” Olinto Toscani; Don Guilio Giovi. Miscellaneous com- 
munications. Notes from abroad. 

April: “The Institution at Asniers, France,” by G. Morbidi. 
“The Qualifications Necessary for a Superintendent of an In- 
stitution for Deaf-mutes,” by P. Fornari (continuation). “Em- 
pericism in schools for deaf-mutes,” by G., Perini. “A serious 
question badly treated,” (the question of establishing the true 
limits of the education of deaf-mutes), by G. Ferreri. “Greater 
than all who have gone before,” (Progress greater than marked 
the 19th century, should be the characteristic of the 20th century), 
by De Minimes. Bibliography, by G. Ferreri. Miscellaneous 
communications and notices. 





L’Echo des Sourd-muets [The Echo of Deaf-mutes], Paris, 

March, 1go1, edited by Henri Gaillard. 

This is a newspaper, published monthly in the interest of 
deaf-mutes, and it proposes to give the news of the day relative 
to all matters which can interest deaf-mutes. Thus, in the present 
number it mentions the names of a number of teachers of deaf- 
mutes who have received medals and other decorations from the 
French Government for their zeal in the cause; and also gives 
a list (to be continued in the next number) of the prizes gained 
by deaf-mute institutions at the Paris Exposition of 1900. In 
group [I—Works of art—we find in Class 7 (painting), Saxton, 
United States, Honorable Mention. In Class 9 (Sculpture), Tilden 
(Douglas), United States, bronze medal. In group XVI (edu- 
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cation and care of deaf-mutes), Columbia Institution at Washing- 
ton, gold medal; the Nebraska School for deaf-mutes, silver 
medal. Among the advertisements in this paper we notice, in 
the column of amusements, even theatres and circuses giving 
special performances for deaf-mutes. From its general character 
and the great variety of its contents we should judge that this 
paper would be quite popular among the deaf-mutes of France. 





Tidning for Dofstumma [Journal for Deaf-mutes], Nos. 1-6, 

1899. Nos. 1-6, 1900, No. 1, :go1, Stockholm, Sweden. 

The number for the year 1901 opens the eleventh year of 
this bi-monthly publication, the only one in Sweden published 
in the interest of the deaf. It was first published in Malmo, in 
southern Sweden, by Mr. Schresber ( a deaf-mute). Since 1899 
it has been published in Stockholm, by Mr. Gunnar Fondelius 
(also a deaf-mute). Mr. Nils Kjellberg has charge of the foreign 
department. Each number of the paper has four large and closely 
printed pages, and generally contains some illustrations. The 
reading matter is well arranged and covers all subjects which 
can be of interest to deaf-mutes. First there are three or four 
editorials dealing with some important questions, e. g., the subject 
of deaf-mute preachers, politics in the deaf-mute association, 
etc. Then comes news from Stockholm, the provinces of Sweden, 
and finally foreign countries. There are also biographies of pro- 
minent deaf-mutes, sketches of travel, and special articles on the 
education of deaf-mutes in different countries. The numbers 
before us give the history and present condition of three of the 
Swedish deaf-mute institutions, Manhem, Manilla, and Vexio, 
each accompanied by a view of the institution. 





Tidskrift for Abnormskolarne; Finland [Journal for the 
Schools for deaf-mutes, blind, etc., in Finland], Knopio, 
Finland, January, February, and March, rgor. 

In the April number of the Review we had occasion to make 
brief mention of a journal for deaf-mutes in the Finnish language. 
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The present publication is a monthly, partly in Finnish and partly 
in Swedish. It is not only gives interesting articles on different 
subjects (thus, e. g., one on the institutions for epileptics in Fin- 
land, sketches of travel, etc.), but brief notices giving the deaf- 
mutes in far-off Finland an opportunity to learn what is going 
on in the world of deaf-mutes, not only in their own country, but 
also in foreign countries. 





Revue Generale de l’enseignement des Sourds-muets 
[General Review of the Instruction of Deaf-mutes], Paris, 
February, rgor. 

“The aid extended to backward deaf-mute children” (paper 
read at the Congress of public and private benevolent institutions, 
held at Paris, 1900), by Jules Andre; “Auricular teaching in 
Schools for Deaf-mutes” (paper read at the 13th International 
Medical Congress—Section of Otology—conclusion), by H. 
Marichelle and Duo de Gerriane; “International Deaf-mute Con- 
gress (hearing section)”—continued, by J. Marion; Bibliography 
(giving the titles of the mre prominent works relating to the 
education of deaf-mutes pu’ ‘ished in 1900), by A. Belanger. This 
number contains the picture of two bronze medals showing the 
portrait of the Abbé de I’s.pée, one by Borrel, and the other by 
Michand. 





Organ der Taubstummen-Anstalten in Deutschland, (Or- 
gan of the Deaf-mute Institutions in Germany], by J. Vatter, 
principal teacher of the Institution for Deaf-mutes at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main; 46th year, No. 12, December, 1900. 
Contents: 1. Matters relating to the Association of Ger- 

man teachers of deaf-mutes. 2. The opening of the new build- 

ing of the Institution for Deaf-mutes in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
on the 20th of November, 1990. 3. Report of the Conference 
of the Baden and Wurtembe.2% teachers of deaf-mutes, held 

April 23, 24 and 25, 1900, at Lonnigheim (conclusion). 4. In- 

struction in composition in schools for deaf-mutes, by Beck- 
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Gmund. 5. Phonetics and its value for teachers and scholars. 
6. Reviews of books. 7. Miscellaneous communications. 





Framat [Forward], Fria Ord [Free Words], Fragecirkular 

[Question Circular], 

Are single sheets, issued at irregular intervals by the Swedish 
correspondence club of deaf-mutes, and generally deal with some 
burning questions. These sheets are scattered broadcast over 
the country, and are sure to reach nearly all the deaf-mutes sooner 
or later. The correspondence club was founded by Mr. Gerhard 
Titze and Mr. Gunnar Fondelius. Its aim is to work for the im- 
provement of the condition of deaf-mutes in Sweden, and for a 
re-organization of the deaf and dumb association of Stockholm. 





Medizinisch- padagogische Monats schrift fur die gessammte 
Sprachheilkunde [Medico-p2dagegical Monthly for the 
entire field of the treatment o: defects of speech, including 
hygiene of speech], Berlin, Germany, January-February, 
1g01. Edited by Albert Gutzmann, Director of the Berlin 
city school for deaf-mutes, and Dr. Hermann Gutzmann. 
This is one of those solid scien’ sic publications which form 

the glory of German periodical | .erature. There is nothing 

flimsy, nothing superficial, but articles which bristle with informa- 
tion and statistics, and go to the very bottom of each subject. 

The present number contains: “On the Capacity of Hearing and 

Lip-reading(II),” by G. Neuert, Gerlachsheim; “The Develop- 

ment of the Soul of the Child,” by G. Compayre; “The Dysarthric 

Form of Motorial Aphasia,” by Dr. W. Konig; “A Case of 

Aphasia and Agraphia,” by Dr. Stadelmann. 


Smaablade for Dovstumme [Leaflets for Deaf-mutes], Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, April, 19 


The present number of this publication contains a likeness 
of Mr. A. C. Nyegaard, a faithful and efficient teacher in the 
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Royal Danish Institution for Deaf-mutes at Copenhagen for 
nearly 50 years (1853-1901), and gives a short biography of Mr. 
Nyegaard, who is now enjoying a well-earned rest with a pension 
from the government. Mr. Nyegaard was the last of the Danish 
deaf-mutes teachers, as henceforth all the teachers will be hearing 
persons. 





Berattelse ofver Abnormskolarnas; Finland verksamhet, 
1898-1899. [Report on the Finland Schools for the blind, 
deaf-mute, idiots, etc.], Helsingfors. 

From this report, which is accompanied by very full statis- 
tics, it appears that the government maintains seven schools 
for deaf-mutes and two for the blind; and that in addition there 
are several private institutions, amongst the rest an industrial 
school for the blind, and an institution for backward children. 





American Annals of the Deaf, Washington. 


The May number of the Annals presents the following table 
of contents: “Dr. J. L. Noyes” (a poem), Agatha Tiegel Hanson; 
“The Correction and Prevention of Mistakes in Language,” Min- 
nie E. Morris; “The Social Status of the Deaf in the Past—II,” 
J. A. Tillinghast; “Calendar Work,” Anna Spears Gaw; “Lip- 
Reading,’ Agnes Steinke; “The Educational Value of Pictures— 
II,” Alvin E. Pope; “The Relation of Teacher to Pupil,” Lottie 
K. Clarke; “Mary Toles Peet,” E. A. F.; “The Peet Family,” 
Isabel Van de Water Jenkins; “Questions to be Asked in the 
Admission of Pupils to the Indiana Institution, ” E. A. F.; “The 
Minnesota School for the Deaf an Educational Institution by 
Legislative Enactment,” James L. Smith; “The Comparison of 
Methods,” Samuel Gaston Davidson; “A Deaf-Blind Writer at 
Work,” Edward P. Clarke. Resolutions adopted by the Hearing 
Section of the Paris Congress, 1900. Outline of Programme of 
the Sixteenth Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
Notices of Publications. School Items. 
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Speech for the Deaf. A book for the use of teachers and others 
interested in the oral education of the deaf. A. J. Story, 
Headmaster of the North Staffordshire Blind and Deaf 
School, Stoke-on-Trent. London: Hughes & Harber, The 
Royal Press, Market Street; 1901. 8 vo., pp. 86. 

This is a hand-book for the use and guidance of teachers of 
the deaf by the speech method. Compiled by a teacher of large 
experience, the book presents the complete problem of giving 
speech and lip-reading to the deaf child, and—so far as it is possi- 
ble to do so by verbal direction—solves it. The plan of the work 
is comprehensive, covering the entire gamut of sounds or sound 
elements that enter into and compose speech; and the system 
is rational, proceeding from the simpler and related elements 
in regular sequence through the series until the more difficult 
elements are mastered and the entire plan is covered. To each 
element is devoted a lesson in which is given a careful descrip- 
tion of the mechanical form, movement, and force that produce 
the sound; this is followed by a list of ““common errors”—a most 
valuable feature; this by a review list of elements already learned; 
this by “exercises” employing the element; this finally by “notes” 
in which practical and helpful suggestions are made bearing upon 
the element in hand and the best methods of teaching it. The 
book is certainly a valuable contribution to the work, and it must 
prove most helpful to teachers of speech throughout the English- 
speaking world. It may be obtained direct from the publishers; 
or from the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C., where a limited 
number are in stock for sale—price, $1.35. 





Reports and publications received and reserved for future 
review: 

Reports of the Georgia School, the Ohio Institution, tl ¢ 
Mystic (Conn.) Oral School, the Montana School, the MacKay 
Institution, Montreal; the Fredericton Institution, New Bruns- 
wick; the New York Institution; St. Joseph’s Institute, Fordhar - 
Brooklyn-West Chester, New York; the West of England Inst'- 
tution, Exeter; the Preponderance of Male Stammerers over 
Females. 











REPORT ON THE PROGRESS OF SPEECH- 
TEACHING IN AMERICA. 
SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 1884-Igor. 
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KEY TO SPEECH DIAGRAM. 


The diagram represents graphically the percentage of pupils taught 
speech in Schools for the Deaf in the United States. (For figures see 
REVIEW I, 74-106; II, 90-91, 299-315, 448-449; IIT, 89-90, 281-297.) The light 
lines represent Columns A, B, and C of the Annals; the dark lines, the 
statistics of the Association REVIEW. 

PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE ANNALS. 


A. Total Taught Speech. 

B. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method. 

C. Taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 
PERCENTAGES FROM SPEECH-STATISTICS OF THE REVIEW. 

. Total Taught Speech. 

. Speech used as means of instruction. 

. Speech not used as means of instruction. 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading (no manual spelling, no sign 
language.) 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling (no sign 
language.) 

. Taught by Speech and Speech-Reading and manual spelling and sign 
language. 
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PERCENTAGE FIGURES ILLUSTRATED IN THE DIAGRAM. 











A | Bio 1 2 3 | 4 5 6 
1884........./27.2%| | | | | | 
1885......... 33.5% | 
ey 30.9% | | | 
1887........./32:0% | | 
. ae 38.8% | } 
1889... |39.7% | | | 
1990......... 41.3% | | 
Bc asec 46.0% | 
1892......... 49.4% 19.9% | | 
1893 54.0% /24.7% 0.96% | | | 

IR cs nivens 54.4% 125.6% 1.24% | | 
1895......... 54.9% (27.7% 1.61% | 
es ......c. 54.9% 28.8% 1.74% | | 
eee 56.4% 35.6% 1.66 % | 
eee 157.4% 36.2% |1.14% | 
ae 161.8% 40.5% 1.27% 161.4% 153.1% 5.1% 23.7% |14.7%| 9.2% 
1900... 22... 63.0% 42.8% 1.02% 64.0% 55.5%| 5.4% 2 7%|15.8% 9.2% 
TS os nn ass |e |e” 164.7 |56.0%] 5.6% 27.4% [14.6% | 9.2% 





| 


*If the precedent of past vears is followed, the Annals statistics for 1901 
will be collected in November, 1901, and published in the Annals for Jan- 
uary, 1902. 
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NOTES. 


(1) The above statistics have been received in reply to the following 
queries: 

Query 1. Total number of pupils in this school? 

Query 2. Number taught by speech and speech-reading, without 
being taught at all by the sign language or manual 
alphabet? 

Query 3. Number taught by speech and speech-reading together 
with a manual alphabet, without being taught at all 
by the sign language? 

Query 4. Number taught by speech and speech-reading and also 

taught by the sign language and manual alphabet? 

Number taught speech and speech-reading as an accom- 
plishment, but speech not used as a means of instruc- 
tion? 

(2) Berkeley School (Cal.): Queries 1, 162; 2, none; 3, none; 4, 105; 
5, 105. In a private note received from Dr. Wilkinson, he says: “I have 
put the same number of pupils after questions 4 and 5, simply because 
our oral and manual teaching are indissolubly connected and to my mind 
itis absolutely impossible for any school for the deaf to exist without signs 
being used.” 

(8) North Temescal School (Cal.): No report received. Statistics 
given in Table IV are from the Annals. 

(4) Colorado Springs School (Col.): Mr. Argo says: “In almost any 
of our classes a sign or two would be used in a corner if necessary. In 
our oral classes the sign language is not used habitually or frequently, there- 
fore we do not fit under No. 3.” 

(5) Hartford School (Conn.): Dr. Williams reports the total number 
of pupils in school, 154; in reply to Queries 2, 3, 4, and 5. he says: “We 
do not classify in that way.” Statistics given in Table IV are from the 
Annals. 

(6) ‘Mystic School (Conn.): Miss Damon says: “Two of our pupils 
this year are taught entirely through their hearing, so that 35 would be a 
more correct answer, perhaps.” 

(7) Washington School (D. C.): President Gallaudet says: “I am 
sorry to seem disobliging in the matter of statistics, but the wording of 
your classification (the same I believe that Prof. Bell made use of last 
year) is such as to make me unwilling to have any thing inserted in your 
tables from our institution.’’ Statistics given in Table IV are from the 
Annals. 

(8) St. Augustine School (Fla.): Mr. Hare says: “There are 52 
deaf pupils and of this number 49 answer for questions 3, 4, and 5, leaving 
3 who receive no instruction in speech whatever.” 

(9) Cave Spring School (Ga.): Queries 1, 141; 2, none; 3, none; 4, 58; 
5. none. Mr. Connor says: “The above are all white people. To 
question 2 I answer none, because I don’t believe there ever has been or 
ov will be a deaf person taught speech without the use of signs of some 

ind, 
(10) South May Street School (Chicago, Ill.): Queries 1, 48; 2, 0; 3, 

; 4, Signs are not taught; 5,0. Miss Cosgrove says: “We use the 
Combined Method—spoken and written language. Also manual alphabet. 
Signs are allowed as a means of conversation.” 


Query 


mn 


ac 1 el sec appt 
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(11) Jacksonville School (Ill.): Queries 1, 557; 2, ?; 3, ?3 4, ?: 5, 212: 
unclassified ‘‘in oral classes,” 345. In a note received from Dr. Joseph 
C. Gordon, he says: “I regret very much that your five questions are so 
framed that I can answer only the first one, as the others all require labor- 
ious explanations or qualifications. The total number of pupils in this 
school is 557; of this number 345 are enrolled in oral classes and 212 in the 
manual alphabet classes. The sign language forms no part of the author- 
ized scheme of instruction in any class. The manual alphabet is not pro- 
hibited in the scheme of instruction in any class. The 212 pupils in manual 
alphabet classes include certain pupils who would be in oral classes if we 
had the means to employ teachers for them, in addition to pupils whose 
accomplishments in speech are next to nothing. All the pupils in the 
manual alphabet department have the opportunity to receive a limited 
amount of instruction in speech; the arrangement, however, is a makeshift 
and so unsatisfactory as hardly to be worthy of notation in our scheme of 
of instruction.” 


(12) Indianapolis School (Ind.): Queries 1, 326; 2, 59; 3, 0; 4, 87 (in- 
cludes 4 kindergarten classes—49. The whole principally by speech and 
speech-reading and manual alphabet excepting the kindergarten); 5, 0. 


(13) Olathe School (Kan.): Queries 1, 248; 2, 0; 3, 41 (without being 
taught at al! by the sign language—"theoretically, of course, same as all 
such instruction elsewhere’); 4, 0; 5, 45 (speech not “relied on” asa 
means of instruction). 

(14) Danville School (Ky.): Queries 1, 325 present; 2, 35; 3, 0; 4, 78; 
5, 30. Mr. Rogers says: “We have one other class that began school 
last fall as a pure oral.class, but the teacher broke down in health and 
has been absent the greater part of two months and the substitute knows 
nothing of articulation, and so I could not put them in the list of oral 
pupils. There are 14 in the class.” 

(15) Hollins Street School (Baltimore, Md.): No report received; 
figures of report of 1900 used. 

(16) McCulloh Street School (Baltimore, Md.): Queries 1, 29; 2, none; 
3, 20—the older children; 4, 9; 5, o. 

(17) Flint School (Mich.): 419 pupils; 20 oral classes containing 176 
pupils; 103 pupils who go to articulation classes for from three-quarters 
to an hour a day. Mr. Clarke, in his letter, says: “Yours of April 13th re- 
ceived. I had hoped that you could have seen your way clear to change 
the form of these questions so that the head of a combined system school 
could answer them with a clear conscience, and without ignoring a very 
valuable part of the work done at such schools. 

“T cannot answer questions two and three, because all of our pupils 
have lectures, debates, etc., in signs and the manual alphabet, which we 
consider of great use to them, and an important part of the education 
they get here; and signs and the manual alphabet are used in their indus- 
trial training. I do not care to say that these pupils are not taught at all 
either by signs or the manual alphabet. 

“I cannot anwer question four, because to say that our oral pupils 
are taught by the sign language, etc., might convey the idea that these 
means were used in the class room. 

“T do not care to answer question five, because of the words ‘as an 
accomplishment.’ 

_ “We do not teach speech as an accomplishment. We have a number 
of pupils who make such hard work of learning speech, that we have gone 
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on with their education, without waiting for speech. Hoping that we 

may yet be able to teach it, we give them a daily drill, so that, even if 
they do not improve, they will at least retain what ability they have. Many 
of them will eventually go into oral classes. We have other older pupils 
who have some speech, etc., but not enough to do their school work in 
that way. These also have a daily drill to retain what they have, and 
possibly improve it. I should think I belittled this work 1f I spoke of it 
as an accomplishment. 

“It really seems to me as if your questions were carefully framed 
so as to make them very hard for those who are in my position to answer. 
Could not you by taking thought put them in a form that would be 
easier? The answering of printed questions of this sort is wearisome 
work at best. When the questions are so framed that the answers re- 
quire long explanation, it is doubly so. When they seem to have been 
intentionally so drawn, and you will excuse me if I say yours do, the 
temptation is very strong not to answer at all. Please try and get yours 
in a better shape, or don’t ask them. 

“We have 419 pupils. 

“We have 20 oral classes containing 176 pupils. 

“We have 103 pupils who go to articulation classes for from three- 
quarters to an hour a day. 

“As you readily see, it is impossible to classify these as you request. 
If I answered the last four questions by saying ‘none’ I might put our 
school in a wrong light with those who did not know it. I imagine that 
every superintendent of a combined system school, and seven-eighths of 
the State schools are using this system, feel as I do about this matter. 
Your Association says it intends to help us. Can’t you induce it to 
give a little help right here?” 

(18) Grand Rapids School (Mich.): Miss Sullivan says: “This is a 
strictly pure oral school.” 


(18) Jackson School (Miss.): Queries 1, 136; 2, 47—“We try not to use 
signs or manual alphabet;” 3, 0: 4, 0; 5, 0. 

(20) Santa Fe School (N. M.): Mr. Larson says: “Owing to the 
6 ll of the appropriations granted this school no articulation work 
has been taken up since 1897.” 

(21) Buffalo School (N. Y.): Number taught by the sign language 
and manual alphabet, 14. 

(22) Washington Heights School (New York, N. Y.): Mr. Currier 
says: ‘‘No. 3 comes nearer than any. We have 13 classes oral and aural 
classes where speech is almost exclusively used, but these same pupils 
use manual alphabet in case they cannot speak a word or phrase.” 


(23) Rome School (N. Y.): Queries 1, about 140; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 50; 5, 50. 


(24) [Westchester School (N. Y.): Queries 1, 200, present actual at- 
tendance; 2, 0; 3, 200; 4, 0; 5, 0. Miss Cloak says: “Speech, speech- 
reading, writing and the manual alphabet are the means of instruction 
employed by our teachers. Signs are not taught, but are allowed during 
recreation hours among the pupils.” 

(25) Morganton Sehool (N. C.): Queries 1, 230; 2, 90; 3, 0; 4, 0: 5, 0. 
Mr. Goodwin says: “The above 90, occasionally a single word spelled.” 
(26) Fast Sixth Street School (Cincinnati, O.): Queries 1, 17; 2, 7; 
3, 2; 4,6; 5,0. “Those 6 of No. 4 are taught by speech, speech- reading 
and manual alphabet. Signs used only for explanations, when necessary. 
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(2'7) Cleveland School (O.): Queries 1, 62; 2, 55; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, 7, very 
slow pupils. ‘These seven are taught by writing—no signs, no spelling— 
all the speech and lip-reading they can take in.” 

(28) Columbus School (O.): Queries 1, 513; 2, 230; 3, 0; 4, answer to 
No. 2 can apply here in a limited way; 5, 0. Mr. Jones says: “I find it 
a very difficult matter to answer your questions so as not to mislead others 
and to satisfy myself. You understand that our children, oral and manual, 
associate out of school, and all the conversation is in the sign language 
and manual alphabet. We have eighteen classes doing what we call purely 
oral work, yet a visit to these for the purpose of answering your questions 
properly brought from each teacher a doubt when she read ‘without being 
taught at all by the sign language and manual alphabet.’ Therefore, my 
answer to number two means that we have two hundred and thirty-nine 
children taught speech and by speech with the sign language and manual 
alphabet restricted and in many schools eliminated. Without this ex- 
planation I feel that our answer to the question would not be the com- 
plete truth; to fail to answer the question would be farther from the truth, 
as it would give the reader to believe that we have speech only in an in- 
different way, whereas we are doing strong work in it. I hope you will 
publish this statement in connection with my answer.” 

(29) Guthrie School (Okla.): Miss L. K. Thompson says: “I aim to use 
speech and speech-reading as a means of instruction when possible.” 

(30) Salem School (Ore.): Queries 1, 60; 2, 12; 3, 20; 4, 0; 5, about 
18. Mr. Wentz says: “We try to prevent the use of signs as a means of 
instruction.” 

(31) Sioux Falls School (S. D.): Mr. Simpson says: “During the past 
two years we have not had the means of employing an articulation teacher. 
We have kept up the department as best we could, however, and can make 
a fair report. After this term we expect to be up with the best of them 
in the way of an articulation department.” 

(82) Knoxville School (Tenn.): Queries 1, 236; 2, 0; 3, 0: 4, 85; 5, 0, so 
far as I understand what would be a fair interpretation of the question 
based upon the ordinary use of the word “accomplishment.” Mr. Moses 
further says: “I have filled out the blank form in the only way that I 
can answer the questions as put, with literal exactness, though such an- 
swers must fail to convey any understanding or suggestion of what we 
are trying to do in the way of speech-teaching and lip-reading. ‘Ve have 
thirty-five children whom we call our oral pupils. Their school-room 
instruction is meant to be entirely by speech. We have some fifty others 
who receive oral instruction daily. There are no children in any of our 
classes who do not know the manual alphabet and some signs. Outside 
the school room we would not hesitate to use signs or manual spelling 
to teach a pupil something desirable for him to know if either or both 
should seem to be the best method available under the circumstances. 
As I came to my office with your letter in my hand one of our oral pupils 
met me, and said: ‘My teacher wants some lead-pencils, some scratch- 
paper and some blotters,’ so well as to have been clearly understood by 
any one who could hear, but he did not vocalize the final ‘s’ in ‘pencils’ 
or in ‘blotters.’ There were several other people waiting to see me. I did 
not have two or three minutes to devote to him. Still I did not wish 
to let the matter pass without correction. I gave him the idea in two or 
three seconds by using signs and the manual alphabet. Such things occur 
scores of times every day, hence I cannot insert any figures in answer to 
your (2) and (3), and it is not fair to let the answer ‘none’ go unex- 
plained.” 
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(33) Austin School (for whites) (Tex.): Queries 1, 359 enrolled this ses- 
sion; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 169 (manual means of communication very little used 
in the class room); 5, oO. 

(84) Halifax School (N. S.): Number in school 111; taught by speech 
and speech-reading together with writing, 56; taught by manual alphabet, 
55; of the 55 taught manually, 8 receive a little attention in speech. 

(35) Berri Street School (Montreal, P. Q.): Number taught by the sign 
language and manual alphabet, 53. 

(36) ‘Mile-End School (Montreal, P. Q.): “Forty-five pupils are taught 
by writing, manual alphabet and sign language.” 

(37) Notre Dame de Grace Street School (Montreal, P. Q.): Queries 1, 
62 (6 of these are blind); 2, 14; 3, 8; 4, 13; 5, 9. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 
_ (8) North Temescal School (Cal.): Report received too late for inser- 
tion in the tables: Queries 1, 35; 2, 0; 3, 0; 4, 35; 5, O. 
(15) Hollins Street School (Baltimore, Md.): Report received too late 
for insertion in the tables: Queries 1, 29; 2, 29; 3, 0; 4, 0; 5, O. 








PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE 
THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE 
DEAF, HELD AT ROCHESTER, 

NEW YORK, MAY 28, 1gor. 

The Annual Business Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held on Tues- 
day, May 28, 1901, at the Institution for the Deaf, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 o’clock, President 
Alexander Graham Bell in the chair. There were present the 
following members of the Association: 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Dr. A. L.E.Crouter, Mrs. A. L. 
E. Crouter, Miss Caroline A. Yale, Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, Mrs. Z. 
F. Westervelt, Mr. Edmund Lyon, Mr. F. W. Booth, Miss 
Rebecca Sparrow, Mrs. John E. Wellington, Miss Antonia B. 
Hopeman, Miss Caroline E. Christian, Miss Estella Satterth- 
waite, Mrs. J. C. Lung, Miss Rosa M. Halpen, Miss Elizabeth 
VanIngen, Miss Carolyn B. Osborn, Miss Harriet E. Andrews, 
Miss Helen C. McNall, Miss Frances W. Wood, Miss Leela M. 
Sutherland. 

The call for the meeting was read in which it was stated that 
the purpose of the meeting was to elect three directors and to 
transact such other business as might come before it. 

The minutes of the last annual business meeting, held at Mt. 
Airy, July 13, 1900, were read and upon motion were approved. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of three directors 
to fill the places of Miss Caroline A. Yale, Mr. Edmund Lyon, 
and Mr. Richard O. Johnson, made vacant by expiration of term. 
The Secretary reported that in accordance with the provision in 
the Constitution requiring it, nominations for the office of director 
had been made in writing and placed in the hands of both the 
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President and Secretary one month prior to the date of election, 
and that the persons nominated for election at this time were Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, Mr. Edmund Lyon, and Mr. Richard O. John- 
son. 

On motion the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot 
for thé election of the persons named, upon which the President 
announced that Miss Caroline A. Yale, Mr. Edmund Lyon, and 
Mr. Richard O. Johnson had been elected to serve as Directors 
of the Association for the term of three years. 

The Treasurer then made the following report of moneys 
received and disbursed by him for the period from July 1, 1900, 
to May 28, I9oI: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance as per Report, June. Ge 1000s <6. ..ccccecaieess cowSeus $1043 21 
L. &. Pechheimer, annual subscriptions . 0.000 ccc ccsesvectvcs 25 00 
Life-memberships, Miss Fuller, Mr. Gruver, Dr. Crouter, and 
is RROLONNNN pe Sree eX ac ear Kec ooala pa ainlace waral bad slug Ware eime aN wae aang 200 00 
Alexander Graham Bell, annual subscription.................... 1500 00 
American Security & Trust Co., income invested funds, 11 mos.. 1020 54 
Alexander Graham Bell, for purchase of linotype metal........ 43 50 
DareS Oil PEI ICAUIONG: ole. ocean eal cncak CUloe we rawemewe cues waablans 19 74 
PRERUONENSMIER oo oaeciolacccard ooo whic BEW ee wRRle eae een Lea 47 50 
BSCHINEIONS £0 REVIEW. 35; 3.¢ coca senncnteucaccewadues utencdemewe 8 50 
Sen COS e cs rs Beware ina saa Ma Care we wa eae ea le aaa 710 00 
mrerest Of Date “CeOpOSitS ioe kces cicaiie's wea odes wn dasuemune seen 18 16 
$4636 15 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
SalAty andl WARES ACCOUME kK: bis ccnelecnueeeieodcnsecdeveseuce $2136 63 
Printing Review, 4 mUmMbets. <i... cek 0 cde vec adeccdsweemcconsicets 555 II 
Printine@—jOD-WOPk, CUtS, C86. cc. e 560 dene cess stated ecccesuenes 44 07 
PROMI GNIREER 2) ch cars 2.03 ys ate Maia ae a tae te aera neta een 82 10 
Binding, mailing, and postage on Review...........eceeeeeeeee 26 32 
RAPER UANNIE rossi Asie iia ee a eyarerein Sine era eae abel era lan ae 48 74 
American Security & Trust Co., eight Life-membership fees 
transferred to Endowment Fund... 222 ..<c.csieeccedcnccceeus 400 00 
NY MONE WN sci es ces siwenne Sade ekge eed inwes meee 25 00 
BG”-cubbgauberess kwxcdndessniens ape beeen 40 00 
Postage, express, telegraphing, traveling, etc.............2ee00+ 250 16 
PRQTANIOR -siaieox tin chev aran ey halwuele dare Cane wane danuanaasaneen 1028 16 
$4636 15 


F. W. Boots, Treasurer, 
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The President made announcement of the following standing 
committees: Executive Committee—President Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Miss Caroline A. Yale. Mrs. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Mr. Edmund Lyon, and the Secretary, 
Dr. Z. F. Westervelt, ex-officio. Finance Committee—Mr. Rich- 
ard ©. Johnson, term expires in one year; Mr. Edmund Lyon, 
term expires in two years; Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, term expires in 
three years. Necrology Committee—Miss Sarah Fuller. and 
Mrs. Gardiner G. Hubbard. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

A reception in the evening tendered by Dr. and Mrs. Wester- 
velt to the members of the Association and citizens of Rochester, 
was a most enjoyable occasion. 

















PROGRAMME OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, BLIND, AND THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED, NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Department of Education for Deaf, Blind, and Feeble- 
Minded, of the National Educational Association, meeting in 
Detroit, July, 8-12, 1901, will hold its sessions in Woodland 
Avenue Congregational Church, on the afternoons of Wednes- 
day, July 10, and Friday, July 12. 

The officers of the Department are, Miss Mary McCowen, 
Chicago, Ill., President; Mr. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. J., 
Vice-President; Mr. E. A. Gruver, New York City, Secretary. 

The following programme for the Department has been 
arranged: 

Wednesday Afternoon, July Io. 

1. Address of Welcome: W. C. Martindale, Superintend- 
ent Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 

2. President’s Address: Mary McCowen, Supervising Prin- 
cipal, Chicago Day Schools for the Deaf. 

3. The State in its relation to the Defective Child: Dr. 
Francis Burke Brandt, Professor of Pedagogy, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. Illustrations of work by pupils from the Detroit Day 
Schools, Miss Elizabeth Van Adestine, Principal. 

5. The Day School Law: Hon. S. Wesslius, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Discussion by E. E. Allen, Superintendent School for 
the Blind, Overbrook, Pa., E. R. Johnstone, Superintendent 
School for Feeble-Minded, Vineland, N. J., J. O. Foshay, City 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Friday Afternoon, July 12. 


1. Sensory and Motor Defects in Chicago School Children: 
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Dr. D. P. MacMillan, Department of Child Study, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools. 

2. The Lesson to be Learned by the General Teacher from 
Experience in Teaching Arithmetic to the Blind: Superintendent 
Frank H. Hall, Institute for the Blind, Jacksonville, IIl. 

3. Thought Expression through Speech, Rhythm, and 
Blackboard drawing, by pupils from the McCowen Oral School 
for Young Deaf Children, Chicago, Ill., Cornelia D. Bingham, 
Head Teacher. 

4. Address (subject to be supplied): Gardner Fuller, Super- 
intendent School for the Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 

5. The School a Social Center: (name of speaker to be sup- 
plied). Discussion by F. W. Booth, Editor AssocrtaTion RE- 
view, Philadelphia, Pa., Mrs. Marion Foster Washburn, Dele- 
gate Mother’s Congress, Elkhart, Ind. 

Business Meeting. 

The Akouphone Company, Mr. M. R. Hutchinson, Mana- 
ger, will be represented by a demonstrator with the necessary 
instruments to give tests of deafness during the entire time of the 
Convention, on the parlor floor of the Woodward Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, where an exhibit of school work will also be 
installed. 

An exhibit of regular class work with pupils will be held 
from 9 to 12, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday forenoons, on 
the second floor of the Central High School Building. 

Accommodations can be secured in advance in private homes 
at reasonable rates by corresponding with Miss Elizabeth Van 
Adestine, chairman Local Committee for Department Sixteen; 
address, 114 Winder Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Guides will meet all incoming trains and will conduct parties 
to any portion of the city desired. 

Members of Department Sixteen are requested to register 
early at the Secretary’s desk on the first floor of Hotel Cadillac. 
3adges can be secured at Department Headquarters in Parlor “6” 
on the third floor of the hotel. 

A social entertainment is being planned for the Department 
by the Local Committee. 














EDITORIAL. 


Elsewhere in this issue are presented the an- 
nual statistical tables of speech-teaching in 
American schools for the deaf. The returns 
from the various schools are in response to the same series of 
questions that has been employed in two previous inquiries, and 
therefore they comprise the third of three sets of returns that may 
be used for purposes of study and comparison. Taking the re- 
turns of a year ago and the returns from the present inquiry and 
making comparison between them, we find the number of schools 
in the United States this year is 116, an increase of 1 school over 
the number of the previous year; the number of pupils in atten- 
dance is 11,022, an increase of 272, or 2.5 per cent.; the number of 
pupils taught by speech and speech-reading, without sign lan- 
guage or manual spelling, is 3,020, an increase of 263, or 9.5 per 
cent.; the number taught by speech and speech-reading, with a 
manual alphabet but without sign language, is 1611, a decrease of 
32, or 1.9 per cent.; the number taught by speech and speech- 
reading, with a manual alphabet and sign language, is 1009, an 
increase of 14,1 or 1.4 per cent.; the number taught speech and 
speech-reading but speech not used as a means of instruction, 
is 621, an increase of 39, or 6.7 per cent.; the total number taught 
speech by the several methods is 7131, an increase of 247,' or 3.6 
per cent.; the total number taught speech, with speech used as a 
means of instruction, is 6167, an increase of 198,' or 3.3 per cent. 

It will be noted that while the total pupilage of the schools 
increased in a year by 272, the number of pupils taught speech 
increased by 247,’ which would go to indicate that nearly all the 
new pupils—9o.8 per cent. of them—are being taught speech; 


The Statistics 
of Speech-Teaching 


‘For statistics of 1900, see corrected Table in the REVIEW for Decem- 
ber, 1900, p. 549. 
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but this can not be so precisely determined, as there is always a 
certain amount of shifting from and to oral classes among the 
older pupils in the schools, and while these latter movements may 
balance each other so that they may not affect the problem, still 
they may not, and their difference may count either way, to in- 
crease somewhat the above percentage, or to decrease it. 
Attention is specially directed to the diagram accompanying 
the tables. The light lines indicate the direction and measure of 
the changes that have taken place in the work of speech-teaching 
since 1884,as appear from the figures of the Annals statistics. The 
dark lines in like manner show the changes that have taken place 
in the work since 1899, along the several lines of inquiry pursued 
in the statistics as presented in the Review. It will be noted that 
upon the single line of inquiry common to the two sets of statis- 
tics, namely, that showing the total number of pupils taught 
speech, the points at 1899 exactly coincide, and at 1900 they are 
separated by but an insignificant distance. The Annals line 
starting at 1884, and its second line at 1892, show steady and 
almost uninterrupted growth in the speech-teaching work of the 
schools throughout the periods they embrace. The second line 
starting at 1892, and showing from that year the percentage of 
pupils taught “wholly or chiefly by the oral method,” is particular- 
ly interesting and significant in the story that it tells; for it shows 
that the entire growth of the speech-teaching work of the schools 
is accounted for by the growth along this line—and indeed more 
than accounted for, for as will be observed, the lines (A and B) 
are slowly tending together, the lower line rising more rapidly 
than the higher. The figures of course are corroborative of this, 
as they show a gain in the interval from 1892 to 1900 in the num- 
ber of pupils taught speech (by all methods) of 2763, and in the 
number “taught wholly or chiefly by the oral method,” of 2957, 
the latter gain exceeding the former by 194. (Annals statistics, 
1892: Total taught speech, 3924; taught wholly by oral method, 
1581. Corresponding figures for 1900 are 6687 and 4338.) 
Upon the whole the statistics in their showings are most en- 
couraging as indicating the gradual and continuing enlargement 
of the work of speech-teaching in the schools, but, better than 
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that, as indicating that the enlargement is almost wholly along 
the lines that make speech an important means of instruction if 
not in every case the chief instrument employed. 


The project of a summer school for the benefit 
of teachers of the deaf desiring to take addi- 
tional training, we are pleased to announce, 
has reached the stage of decision on the part of the Association 
officers to enter upon the undertaking. At a meeting of the 
Board of Directors, held at Rochester, N. Y., on May 28, the 
question was taken up and considered, and the above conclusion 
was reached. It will be recalled that at the January meeting of 
the Board in New York City, the question of a summer school 
was brought forward, but at that time action upon it was deferred 
awaiting further information as to the need and desire for the 
school, to be obtained from the Superintendents and Principals 
of the country direct by correspondence. The correspondence 
had upon the subject between the General Secretary and the 
heads of the schools was laid before the Board at the Rochester 
meeting, and the views expressed by the latter were carefully con- 
sidered. The very generally favorable attitude assumed toward 
the project in the letters was especially noted, and it had much 
weight in determining the final action of the Board. We had 
purposed to quote extensively in this article from the letters 
received, in order that the profession at large might have 
full knowledge of the sentiment in them that guided the Board, 
and that will guide it, in its course, but the voluminous character 
of the correspondence and the limits of our space, preclude this 
publication, and permit only brief reference to the expressions 
in the letters upon the several points upon which information 
was requested. 


The Summer 
School 


Upon the main question, as to the practicability and desira- 
bility of a summer school, the sentiment was almost unanimously 
favorable, in some instances very emphatically so, and there was 
the strongest assurances of the support and encouragement that 
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the school would receive at the hands of the Superintendents in 
all their relations to it. Upon other points, as to location of the 
school, the time of its sessions, the length of the term, the-tuition 
to be charged, the character of the instruction to be given, and 
the probable number of teachers in the schools who would attend, 
there was naturally a great variety of opinion advanced, local 
considerations more or less governing the expression in each in- 
stance. Suffice it to say, the views set forth upon the various 
points all converge to practical ends, and they will be of much 
assistance it may be believed in guiding future action to wise 
conclusions. 

The Board of Directors at the Rochester meeting, after a 
canvass of the subject in its several phases, and a review of all 
the problems involved, took action by the passage of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in view of the rapid growth of 
speech-teaching in the schools for the deaf of the country, and in 
recognition of an existing and increasing demand for trained and 
skilled teachers, shall as a part of its work undertake the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a summer school of training. 


Resolved, That a Committee of three Directors, one of whom 
shall be the President of the Association, be appointed to organ- 
ize a permanent summer school of training with full power to 
direct its operations, the first session to be held in the summer 
of 1902. 

Ir pursuance of the latter resolution the President appointed 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter and Miss Caroline A. Yale to act with him 
as the Committee of the Board in charge of the work of organiz- 
ing the summer school and directing its operations, Dr. Crouter 
being Chairman of the Committee. It is unnecessary to say that 
this is an exceptionally strong committee, and that it will have the 
full confidence of the profession in the important undertaking 
that it has in hand. 

The appointment by the Board of the time of the first session 
of the school as the summer of 1902, will give the Committee 
ample time for a thorough study of the situation and for the 
proper formulation of plans for meeting its requirements; we may 
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feel well assured that whatever shall be decided upon as to the 
various questions of detail that may arise in the work of organiz- 
ation, the action finally taken in every instance will be with broad 
and comprehensive views of the work in its most pressing needs, 
and with a wise discernment as to ways and means for meeting 
those needs through the opportunities and the instrumentalities 
that a summer school will provide. 


The pleasing information comes that Mr. A. 
Lincoln Fechheimer who has been in Europe 
during the past two years studying, has suc- 
cessfully passed his examinations at the Ecole de Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and is admitted. He ranks sixth among 150 foreign appli- 
cants of which only fifteen are taken. There can be only one 
feeling and that of gratification among Mr. Fechheimer’s host of 
American friends at this his latest, and probably, under all 
the circumstances, his greatest achievement. Congenitally and 
totally deaf, Mr. Fechheimer has successively made his way 
through Clarke School for the Deaf at Northampton, the High 
School of his native city, Cincinnati, Columbia University, New 
York—at which institution he took the degree A. B.,—and he 
now stands ready to enter upon a course at one of Paris’ greatest 
schools. His career at this school, it is hardly necessary to say, 
will be watched with much interest and, too, with confident antici- 
pation by all who know him and who are conversant with his 
history and his achievements up to this time, that he will acquit 
himself with his usual credit and meet successfully all the de- 
mands that his studies and his work shall make upon him. 


Fechheimer 
Admitted 


The dates of the Convention at Buffalo are July 2-9 and of 
the meetings of Department XVI at Detroit, July 10-12. This 
arrangement of dates makes it possible for teachers to attend 
both the Buffalo and Detroit meetings without loss of intervening 
time, if they desire so to do. 
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The corner stone of the new building of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution at Edge- 
wood Park was laid on May 16with appropriate 
ceremony. The address was delivered by Rev. J. H. Mcllvaine, 
D. D., of Calvary Episcopal Church, Pittsburg, and the stone 
was laid by Rev. John G. Brown, D. D., for many years President 
of the Board of Trustees. A large number of the former pupils of 
the school were present upon the occasion by special invitation of 
the Principal. The new building is to replace the one burned 


New School 
Buildings 


a year and a half ago. 

We glean from a Hartford paper that the new primary and 
oral building at the American School for the Deaf has been named 
Cogswell Hall in memory of Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, one of the 
founders of the institution and the father of one of its first pupils, 
Alice Cogswell. The name is an exceptionally appropriate one, 


and fittingly bestowed. 


THE SEVENTH SUMMER MEETING. 

The Seventh Summer Meeting of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors of the Association for the sum- 
mer of 1902, to be held in conjunction with the summer school 
then to be inaugurated. The exact time and place of the meeting 
will be fixed later, when they will be announced. 


ARNOLD’S MANUAL. 


Teachers of the deaf will be gratified to learn that a new 
edition of the above named work is now in press and will soon 
be issued. The full title page of the work is: “Arnold on the 
Education of the Deaf—A Manual for Teachers—Revised and 
Rewritten by A. Farrar, F. S. G—Approved by the College of 
Teachers of the Deaf, London.” The work is printed by Francis 
Carter, Printer, Iron Gate, Derby, England—price net and post 
free, $1.25. Money may be sent direct to the printer, Francis 
Carter, by post-office order for the amount, payable to him. 
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Dr. Philip G. Gillett, ex-President of the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and still 
a member of its Board of Directors, recently celebrated his sixty- 
eighth birthday. The occasion was touchingly remembered in 
letters of congratulation and boxes of flowers by his old pupils 
of Chicago and Jacksonville, and by the officers of the Institution 
of which he was for forty years the able and honored head. Dr. 
Gillett’s many friends will unite in congratulations to him upon 
reaching so advanced an age, at the same time regretting his 
feebleness and continued ill-health. 


The Minnesota School for the Deaf is to be congratulated 
that in the recent enactment of a law creating a State Board of 
Control, the provisions of the law were made to apply only to 
penal, reformatory, and charitable institutions, permitting the 
school for the deaf to remain under control of its own Board of 
Trustees and thus, in its system of management, in association 
with the other purely educational institutions of the state. To 
the energetic efforts of the State Association of the Deaf is chiefly 
due this wise action on the part of the Legislature. 


The retirement of Mr. Frank W. Metcalf from the Superin- 
tendency of the Utah School will be sincerely regretted by his 
many friends in the profession, and it may be hoped that it does 
not mean his permanent retirement from the work. His successor 
in the position of Superintendent will be Mr. Frank M. Driggs, 
a teacher in the school, who enters upon his duties after June 7. 
Mr. Driggs took the normal course at Gallaudet College, and 
later was a teacher in the [llinois Institution where he made for 
himself a most enviable record as a teacher. The work of the 
school will undoubtedly be kept by Mr. Driggs up to the high 
standards attained and maintained by Mr. Metcalf. Mr. Met- 
calf we understand will enter upon the work of fruit culture in 
one of the western states. 
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The death of Miss Caroline C. Sweet of the Hartford School, 
after an illness of a year or more, removes from the work one of 
its most widely known and most accomplished teachers. She 
was the author of the series of language books entitled, “First 
Lessons in English,” that is in almost universal use in American 
schools for the deaf. Her death is a loss not only to the Hartford 
school, but it will be felt equally a loss to the entire work of the 
instruction of the deaf. 


Dr. A Graham Bell as Expert Special Agent of the Census 
of the Blind and the Deaf, is sending out cards to Superintendents 
and Principals with questions relating to pupils admitted to the 
schools between June 1, 1890, and June 1, 1900. The in- 
formation obtained will be used in the work of checking and 
verifying the returns of the enumerators of the twelfth census, 
and will be added to a card catalogue prepared by Dr. E. A. Fay 
for use in the eleventh census, which contains the names of pupils 
admitted to schools for the deaf in the United States between 
April, 1817, and June 1, 1890. In order to preserve uniformity, 
the form of card and the instructions for filling in the blanks are 
the same as were used by Dr. Fay in 1890. The catalogue is 
preserved in the Volta Bureau, and is accessible, under suitable 
restrictions, to representatives of schools for the deaf. 


Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- | 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of — 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The ~ 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- — 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, for use by any person 
who may apply for them. Teachers filing their names and ad- 
dresses with the General Secretary, should state the length and — 
character of their experience, and give such other information as 
would be helpful to a Superintendent in making appointments. 
The General Secretary requests teachers whose names are on the 
list to notify him at once upon their securing positions. And the 
same request is made of Superintendents—to give immediate 
information when the vacancies on their teaching staff have been 
filled. 





